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War-made Child Refugees 


Lutheran Welfare Conference, C. E. Krumbholz, Director, Issues 
Special Bulletin 


New Regulations Require Attention of Lutheran Child-placing Agencies 
Capacity of Lutheran Organizations to Accept Refugees Asked by 
Doctor Krumbholz 


READERS OF THE LUTHERAN will recall 
that in the issue of July 31 Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, director of Lutheran Refu- 
gee Service, explained to the Church 
the latest arrangements which had been 
made by the United States government 
for the care of children under sixteen 
years of age who might be temporarily 
placed in the United States for safety. 
Dr. Krumbholz told the Church in that 
statement that changes might occur 
whereby the American government 
would make further provisions for the 
preservation of its position as neutral 
and yet enable the people of the United 
States to have their will in receiving 


and caring for children exposed to 
death and injury by the European war. 

In a letter under date of August 8, 
addressed to Tur LUTHERAN, it is stated 
as follows: “On July 13 the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization and the Attorney General 
announced new rulings which change 
former rulings, particularly with re- 
gard to permission to bring refugee 
children to this country on visitors’ 
visas ‘for the duration of the war.’ It 
also grants permission to a charitable 
organization to pay _ transportation 
costs.” 

Dr. Krumbholz adds in his letter: 
“Inasmuch as there are over 100 Lu- 
theran churches or missions in Eng- 
land, there are likely to be Lutheran 
children among the English evacuees. 
Therefore, we urge our people to ask 
for Lutheran children when applica- 
tion is made.” 


New Regulations 
A non-profit corporation, organized 
to assure the care and support of 
refugee children and approved by the 
Attorney General for such purpose, can 


bring children under sixteen years of 
age into this country on visitors’ visas 
or under quota provisions for a period 
of two years, or a shorter or longer 
period, as determined by the Attorney 
General. The corporation or a foreign 
government may provide tickets for 
transportation. The corporation must 
give evidence satisfactory to the At- 
torney General: 

1. That the child will not become a 
public charge. 

2. That arrangements for placement 
will be made in accordance with stand- 
ards of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

3. That the sum of $50 for each child 
will be deposited in a trust fund estab- 
lished by the corporation to meet such 
contingencies as may arise in the care 
of the children while in the United 
States. 

The regulations provide for the ac- 
ceptance of a corporate affidavit to be 
given by a corporation such as the 
United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children. 

Quoting from the official press re- 
lease of the Department of Justice and 
the Department of State: 

“The corporate affidavit will be 
backed by affidavits in greatly sim- 
plified form to be given to the corpora- 
tion by individuals willing to care for 
children. It will be supported also by 
a trust fund equal to fifty dollars for 
each child brought to the United States 
under the corporation’s auspices. This 
fund will be in the nature of an insur- 
ance fund to meet all contingencies 
respecting the care and departure of 
the children which may arise from 
failure of individual assurances of 
support. 

“Formalities in the issuance of visas 
and other travel papers have been cut 
to the legal minimum. Arrangements 
have been made to assure that there 
will be no delay in giving medical ex- 
aminations. The form of the various 
papers to be issued has been materially 
simplified. 

“The corporation itself will receive 
from individuals wishing to help refugee 
children either money, promises to pay 
money to support a child, or promises 
to receive a child and support it 
directly. The fifty dollars for each child 
which is to be placed in a trust fund 
will be used solely to meet contin- 
gencies arising after the child’s initial 
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Now We Understand 


Successive Steps in Development of Lutheran World Unity become 


Pyramid of Preparation to meet Crisis 


“Tuy Word they still shall let remain,” Martin Luther wrote as one line in THE BRETHREN 
his great “Battle Hymn” of the Reformation. The year was 1529, and a critical CALL 
period of the movement begun in 1517 had been reached. The armies of Moham- 
medans had reached Vienna. The Catholic princes were resorting to arms to 
check the spread of evangelical doctrines. Fanatical champions of a new social 
order had created the strife known as the Peasants’ War. There were grave 
fears as to the future. Then patient study revealed the firm foundations on 
which the Protestant movement rested. Divine plans often appear suddenly, 
but when seen, their connections with what is past show an ever continuing 
divine purpose. 

In 1917, when the United States became a participant in the World War, the 
dictates of the faith common to all Lutherans led their leaders to form the Com- 
mission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. A year later, as the immediate issue 
of that “Adventure in Co-operation,” the National Lutheran Council was organ- 
ized in order that the advantages of common action might accrue to the works 
of peace as they had to the services of war. But the progress in fellowship could 
not be contained within one continent. The vision of partnership in the service 
of mercy leaped oceans and produced the first Lutheran World Convention at 
HKisenach in Germany in 1923, 

Six years later in Copenhagen, and in 1935 in Paris, the ecumenical attributes 
of Lutheranism were reconfirmed by delegates from the Lutheran churches of 
the world and a more clearly defined program of co-operation was framed for 
our denomination’s common activities. The time seemed at hand when the prin- 
ciples of evangelical doctrine should be applied to counteract a trio of isms 
that are the militant foes of Christianity. 

One observes that what began in America and grew to ecumenical 
scope in twenty years was expected to reappear in its birthplace in the 
form of the Fourth Lutheran World Convention. But the outbreak of 
another war in Europe last September warned those in charge of the 
meeting that an assemblage of representatives of worldwide 
Lutheranism might become impossible. The spread of hos- 
tilities led to official notice of postponement early this year. 


God’s Plan Instead 

But with the changed situation a different, 
but much more glorious, mission became the 
duty of Lutherans in America and Canada. One 
by one the Lutheran missionary so- 
cieties in Germany, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Finland, and in part of Sweden, 
found themselves out of contact with 
the fields in which they 
had been working. A 
condition similar to that 
of 1918 has arisen. An 
appeal has 
come to us to 
carry on. This 
is our duty, 
our privilege, 
our mission. 


bi ign ? 


By 
SECRETARY 
W. H. GREEVER 


THE REV. DR. W. H. GREEVER 


Wuart does God care about what happens in the 
world? Why does He not destroy the wicked who bring 
so much misery upon the helpless multitudes, who are 
made the victims of forces which they cannot meet? 

Such questions are legitimate, and God likes men 
to ask them if they are sincere enough to accept His 
answers. The first question is answered in John 3: 16: 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” God’s care is infinite, and 
unchangeable. We must make no mistake about this: 
God cares more than we can conceive! 


God’s Way 

The second question is answered in Matthew 28: 18- 
20. If God cares so much, why doesn’t He do something 
about it in times like these? If you really want the 
answers read Matthew 28: 18-20 over and over, with 
thought and prayer, until the answer comes—for the 
answer is there. When you do get the answer to this 
second question you are sure to ask a third: What more 
can God do than He has done and is doing? Wickedness 
is not destroyed by the destruction of the wicked—not 
even when a flood destroys all but a single family! The 
only way God knows to overcome evil is with good, and 
the only way He knows to make the wicked good is by 
the transformation of their souls, and the only way to 
transform souls is through His Gospel—‘‘the power of 
God unto salvation.” 

Nothing is more serious than for a man to presume 
to judge God, for to do that a man would need to know 
all that God knows and to be as holy as God is. Which 
is the more wicked, for a man to utterly disregard the 
rights of his fellowman and to treat him with diabolical 
cruelty, or for a man to tell God that He loves Him 
supremely and then show utter disregard for all that 
pleases God? The latter is not only hypocritical toward 
God, trying God’s mercy to the utmost, but with perhaps 
some refinements, is guilty of the very wickedness for 
which he presumes to judge God. Everyone who fails 
to do his utmost, by God’s grace, to save the world from 
sin through the Gospel, is guilty of a share of whatever 
wickedness persists in the world. 

The Lutherans in America are about to send out an- 
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What Do We Care? 


other appeal for a saving support of distressed missions 
in non-Christian countries which have been cut off from 
their previous support from European countries by the 
war—large and successful missions conducted previously 
by the Lutherans in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Holland, 
Germany, etc. These missions constitute a very large 
portion of all of the foreign mission work done by the 
Lutheran Church in the world. What will be the re- 
sponse of Lutherans in America to this appeal, which 
will show that there is no other part of the church to 
which it can be addressed? 


Not Much When Divided 

This appeal is for a minimum of $500,000 for this 
year. Does that sound like a large amount, all cireum- 
stances considered? Not when one remembers the num- 
ber of people to whom the appeal is addressed—because 
the appeal will go to three or four millions of church 
members! Still less does the amount seem impressive 
when one considers what these church members are 
now giving to this cause. In the United Lutheran Church 
the average contribution, by each communing member, 
for foreign missions through the apportionment, is less 
than one-tenth of one cent per day! If contributions 
through all other channels are added, the average would 
possibly be increased to about one-seventh of one cent 
per day! If ten or twenty per cent of the contributors, 
who are giving from eighty per cent to ninety per cent 
of the whole were subtracted with their contributions, 
the average for the other eighty per cent or ninety per 
cent of the members of the U. L. C. A. for foreign mis- 
sions would be so small that it would be difficult to 
calculate it! This appeal is small compared with ability. 

What then? If this appeal seems large at all, it is in 
comparison with developed interest. In this case the 
primary challenge is to those whose interest is de- 
veloped, not to give more than they are able to give, 
but to do their utmost to enlist the interest of the great 
mass of members who are indifferent. And in an effort 
to do that where should the chief emphasis of the appeal 
be placed? Upon the distress of the particular missions 
to which support is to be given? Or, on Foreign Missions 
as a distinct cause? Or, upon God’s will for the evan- 
gelization of the world? Certainly upon concern for 
God’s will. It is disregard for God’s will for the world 
that is responsible for all the misery that comes from 
this war—not only the distress of foreign missions, but 
also the misery and sorrow of all the people in the 
war-wrecked countries involved. God’s will for those 
peoples, too, is that their misery be relieved through 
the ministry of Christian love and that the ministry of 
grace be preserved for them in the church. And when 
the appeals for this relief come, they will involve real 
sacrificing sharing, which will not be given except by 
those whose concern is to fulfill God’s will. It is for 
God’s sake, from Whom all blessings flow, that these 
appeals must be met. The real challenge is not in what 
causes and men need, but in concern for the will of God. 
Men may transmit the appeals, but they are God’s ap- 
peals, and the responses must be made to God. Do we 
care for what He cares for? If we say “no,” can we ask 
Him to continue to care for us? 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juiius F. SEEBACH 


The Mutual-Don Lee network of the Pacific Coast 
laid itself open to criticism when (July 19) it arbitrarily 
cut off from its thirty-one stations the broadcasting ot 
Adolf Hitler’s address to the world, especially England, 
through the medium of the Reichstag. The reason given 
by the management from Station KHJ, that the con- 
tinuance of the broadcast was “not in the public interest 
nor in harmony with the attitude of this government,” 
likely enlisted the hearty approval of the vast majority 
of our citizens. Especially must they have approved 
the further statement issued by the network: “We feel 
sure that our American listeners will concur in our 
opinion that Mr. Hitler should not be permitted to use 
our American facilities to justify his crimes against civ- 
ilization itself.” Nevertheless there have been denuncia- 
tions of this “despotic authoritarianism.” It seems to 
depend on whose ox is gored. Let us, tor instance, seek 
to balance the account by noting that the German res- 
idents in Peru were ordered by Germany’s Minister to 
that state to listen to the broadcast of the same address. 


Dorothy Thompson must have been mistaken. Joan 
of Arc did not turn up in time for France, or she must 
have come without her spirit. France’s sudden collapse, 
for which nearly everyone has a different explanation, 
followed by the panicky formation of a self-appointed 
“totalitarian” government which is to provide a “moral 
regeneration” on Fascist lines, is too obvious an attempt 
to avert crushing terms when “peace” finally follows 
the current “armistice.” The effort is doomed to failure. 
France will not even be a nation, if Hitler conquers 
England, but a province to be devoted to agriculture 
and some special arts that need the French touch. On 
the surface at least France will be less privileged than 
the northern nations that trusted in the broken reed of 
their honest neutrality. France will be only a vassal 
people, if Hitler succeeds; according to Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Nazism’s perpetual noise, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway (Sweden eventually), “these excellent 
Nordic peoples especially are destined for the proud 
honor of incorporation in the Third Reich.” This fate 
has been clearly indicated by the dismissal of the United 
States embassies accredited to these countries (July 15); 
and presumably that will be the fate of other embassies, 
since “all political questions affecting these countries 
must be taken up through Berlin.” This is being done, 
according to Rosenberg, in the name of the “new social 
age,” “social will” and “social justice,” whatever that 
may be made to mean; for the word “social” loses its 
intrinsic meaning in totalitarian hands. 


Those Who have found “it’s not the heat but the 
humidity” a fighting phrase, have now the privilege of 
using another that may soon be quite as provoking— 
“it’s not the heat but the relativity.” For this we must 
thank George S. Kent, a noted weather expert and 
official custodian of the New York World’s Fair ther- 
mometer. What he really means is that there is actually 
no “ideal” weather, and that is another fond fancy gone. 
A thermometer measures only the intensity of the heat 


in the atmosphere, but indicates nothing of the heat 
latent in the chair one sits upon, nor in the other articles 
near which we may be, nor in the persons about us. 
There is, for instance, our own contribution to the prob- 
lem. Mr. Kent says that when a normal person lies at 
ease in a hammock, surrounded by a temperature any- 
where between sixty-five and eighty-seven degrees, his 
body gives off enough heat in an hour to boil and 
evaporate a third of a pint of water. When a number of 
persons are gathered in a room, or near each other in a 
crowd, the same process is correspondingly multiplied. 
Then there is the contribution one’s state of mind makes 
to the raising or lowering of temperature. Yes, “it’s not 
the heat but—” that accounts for the variations of com- 
fort and the degree of work we may be able to accom- 
plish at any given time. 


Those Who dread the prospective loss of teeth and the 
unwelcome attentions of the dentist may be encouraged 
to test the recent (July 25) declaration of Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, noted curator of Smithsonian Institute’s de- 
partment of physical anthropology. He asserts, from an 
intensive study of living Eskimos and Greenlanders, 
also of 5,000 skulls from widely separated sections, that 
those who “start chewing blubber-leather and other raw 
meat” at an early age develop a bony ridge of “supple- 
mentary hard bony tissue” just behind their regular 
teeth. These supplementary teeth, Dr. Hrdlicka de- 
clares, never ulcerate or decay, and seem to be entirely 
normal bone. That “early age” will naturally leave a 
number of tooth-losers out. However, if this is the pro- 
cess by which no one needs to become toothless, pos- 
sibly most of us may consider the cure worse than the 
cruel kindness of our friendly enemy, the dentist. 


Regime Fascista, a Fascist party organ published in 
Cremona, has just issued (August 4) a prediction—that 
the religious treasures of Jerusalem would soon be in 
the custody of Italy instead of Great Britain. It is start- 
ling to see the statement headed by that pious Hebrew 
phrase which graces each annual Passover feast—“Next 
year in Jerusalem’”—which devout prayer of Jewish 
hope, the newspaper says, “is the vow of Fascist Cath- 
olics. For the Italian Catholic people the Holy Land is 
a living problem.” Strange indeed how suddenly this 
poignant longing has risen! Somehow in the background 
stands the far from shadowy figure of Mussolini, and 
his aura partakes less of Christian devotion than of 
power politics. Yet imagine the Duce in the traditional 
Hebrew’s skull cap and long beard, ready for a “pass- 
over” to Jerusalem, after having tried out the technique 
in Ethiopia and Albania, and more recently at the back 
door of France while his big brother hammered at the 
front door! “Next year” is a safe time to contemplate, 
for by that time Mussolini hopes fervently that Hitler 
may have the British lion safely locked up. In the mean- 
time one can understand better one reason for Italy’s 
violent attack on anti-Semitism. Think how that phrase, 
“next year in Jerusalem,” indicates the near conquest 
of Italy by the dominant thought of Judaism! 


Among Ourselves 


So You Want To 
Make Friends 


A READER ASKS FOR HELP 
Dear Mrs. B.— 

I am proud that you had enough confidence in my 
judgment to ask my advice about your problem. It is 
one that is shared by many people who have not the 
courage to ask for help. They are leading narrow, self- 
centered lives, not because they want to but because 
they do not know what to do about it. For their benefit, 
I am printing my answer to your letter on this page, 
which is as you see, just among ourselves. Here is the 
letter: 


Dear Mrs. Irvin: 

I have been reading your department in THe LUTHERAN 
and I wonder if you could help me. 

I was raised in a Lutheran family in a small town. 
We all went to church and were active in the different 
societies. 

I married young and my husband’s business took 
him to a large city. He never was as interested in church 
as I was, and since he was away a good deal during the 
week, he said Sunday was the only day he could relax 
and stay at home. 

We have two children and they go to Sunday school 
every Sunday. But my husband won’t go and I hate to 
go alone. At home everyone knew me, and I feel so 
strange here. I tried going to a Ladies’ Aid meeting but 
that was even worse. The women all knew each other 
and I knew they were just talking to me to be polite. 

Could you suggest any way I could make these 
women like me? If I could just make friends, so I would 
not feel so strange, I would like to go to church again. 
And I know it would please my parents to have me go 
again. They worry about my not going, but I just can’t 
seem to make myself go. Sincerely, 

Jessica B. 


You have asked for help and I am going to try to 
help you. To do so, I must be very frank. I hope you 
will understand that what I have to say is meant in the 
most kindly spirit. 

There is just one thing standing between you and 
friendship, and that is your feeling of importance. Down 
deep inside you there is the memory of how important 
your family is at home and what a fuss everyone made 
over them and over you. You are, quite unconsciously, 
looking for the same sort of admiring recognition in 
your new surroundings. When it is not forthcoming. 
you are hurt, without knowing quite why. You feel 
that something is wrong and you feel that these other 
people do not like you. 

Just remember that so far these new acquaintances 
have no reason either to admire you or to dislike you. 
So far they probably have no opinion about you at all. 
If you show a sincere and unmistakable desire to be 
part of the life of the congregation, you are sure to be 
met more than half way. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Here are a few definite rules that ought to help. 


1. Make yourself go to church, no matter whether you 
are timid about it or not. When your husband sees that 
you want to go to church enough to go alone, he will 
probably stir himself, one of these days, and come with 
you. 


2. During the service, make yourself forget the other 
members of the congregation. Resolutely shut out of 
your mind any individuals who come within the range 
of your vision. Fix your eyes on the minister, the Com- 
mon Service Book, or on the altar cross. 


3. Make it a point to say something nice about the 
service afterwards. Tackle the first person whose eye 
you can catch. Be honest but be appreciative. The choir, 
the minister’s sermon, the chancel flowers, the church 
building—there must be something about which you 
can wax enthusiastic enough to speak without self- 
consciousness. 


4. Attend the meetings of the Missionary Society or 
other women’s group. Make yourself ask questions 
about the work of the society and later about the mem- 
bers. Make your questions polite but interested. Peo- 
ple like to talk, if you give them a chance. 


5. If the president of the organization asks for vol- 
unteers for any of the work of the parish, offer your 
services, if you possibly can. Then do the job to the 
very best of your ability. 


6. Tell them what a fine group this is to work with. 
When they know that you like them, they will like you. 

All of these directions presuppose that your own per- 
sonal religion is perfectly sound. You are the only judge 
of that. If you are in doubt, consult your pastor. He is 
fitted by training and experience to advise you as no 
other woman can, however good her intentions. 


| What Would You Have Done? 


I was in a rush the day the scissors sharpener stopped 
at my door. He had been there just the month before 
and the children watched while he put all my knives 
and scissors in good shape. His blue eyes, dimmed by 
the problems of impoverished old age, had brightened 
as he answered their questions and listened to their 
chatter. 

When I saw him back again so soon, I felt a ripple of 
annoyance. I put on a bright smile and stated cheer- 
fully, kindly, but in a tone that invited no comment, 
that I had nothing that needed sharpening. 

As he turned away, I noticed the tired droop of his 
shoulders. I had an impulse to call him back. Then 
one of the children called me and I remembered how 
busy I was. He went his way and has been with me 
ever since. 

What would you have done? 

Answers should be addressed to Mrs. Donald F. Irvin, 
201 Rhoads Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife 


Home Is Where the Heart Is 


Tue house looks somewhat overdressed after our cabin 
in the woods. Even the elm-shaded streets of Borden- 
ville seem so well groomed as to be rather sissy. 

My marketing this morning was a lengthy business. 
I had to catch up with all the news of the town. I 
wouldn’t have dreamed so much could have happened 
in a town the size of ours in three short weeks. 

To be sure, I got the news in its most dramatic form, 
since I got it from Miss Minnie Odenbach. She always 
makes the most of any human interest stories that come 
along. What Miss Minnie doesn’t know isn’t worth 
knowing; what Miss Minnie doesn’t tell isn’t worth hear- 
ing. Her gossip is so kindly, however, that I seldom cut 
her short as I do some of the women who try to pour 
things into my unwilling ears. Miss Minnie almost 
never reads a book. People are so interesting to her 
she feels no need to strain her poor near-sighted eyes. 
Where could she find biography, or even fiction, as 
enthralling as the lives of her neighbors? If she wrote 
the stories she tells, our state would have another can- 
didate for the Pulitzer Prize. 

I finally made my escape. Mark had come along to 
carry bundles, and only the power of my mind over his 
kept him at my side through the long monologue. There 
are so few chores that town children can do these days 
that I am insistent about having them do the things they 
can do to help me. They rebel at times, but in the end 
they feel a certain satisfaction in being useful. If Miss 
Minnie had talked two minutes longer, I’d have had a 
first-class rebellion on my hands this morning. A fine 
way to celebrate our homecoming that would have been! 

When my shopping was finished, Mark seized my 
packages and dashed for home, while I stopped to see 
Mary Jeffers. 

Mary is only twenty-two years old, and for nearly 
two years she has been kept a prisoner in a wheel chair 
by a form of arthritis that leaves little hope of any real 
improvement. Her life, to many, seems sheer tragedy. 
Yet Mary gives those who come to see her a lift with 
their own difficulties. They bring her news about the 
town, but she always has news for them, too. Her mag- 
azine subscription business has taken an unexpected 
upward turn, a new bird has visited the bird bath near 
her porch, her plants have shown spectacular new 
growth. Sometimes her pain leaves shadows under her 
eyes, but in her conversation she brushes it aside. She 
is no Pollyanna, “Why should I live it over when it 
goes?” she asks. 

Today she was trying, until I interrupted her, to tell 
in twenty-five words or less why she likes silver soap. 
An automobile, or a huge cash prize, was to be her 
reward. I looked at some of her efforts and laughed. 
Her praise was rather fulsome. 

“Do you really like silver soap so much?” I asked. 

“Of course, I like it?” she replied. “Why shouldn’t I 


The Lathrop Family Settles Down 


like a soap that is going to make my fortune?” 

I shook my head ruefully. 

“There’s no doubt it’s good soap,” I said, “but these 
everlasting contests are irritating me. Do you remem- 
ber when they offered churches one-half cent for each 
wrapper they sent in? You have no idea how many 
people gave the church their old soap wrappers and 
saved their pocketbooks a contribution! Not only that. 
My husband called on several inactive members to invite 
them to come to communion, They didn’t come, but they 
offered him soap wrappers as a sign that they’d ‘been 
thinking of the church.’ ”’ 

Mary whooped. “I'll bet Pastor Lathrop was wild! 
Now tell me all about yourselves.” 

I told her all about our vacation, but when I started 
on town news, I learned that Miss Minnie had been 
there before me. I acknowledged that in that case there 
was nothing for me to add, so I started home, sorting 
out in my mind the information I had picked up this 
morning. There is no need to tell Jerry everything 
that’s told me, but there are some things the pastor 
ought to know. John Olsen is in the hospital with appen- 
dicitis, the Stewart baby a week old, Sara Gerber def- 
initely going to Susqueberg at Theilensgrove this fall— 
those seem the most important items to pass on. 

It is fun to be home and feel myself caught up in the 
life of the parish once more. One of our very active 
members has said that being intimately tied up with the 
working of a congregation is like being caught up by 
a reaping and bundling machine. You do what is ex- 
pected of you whether you intended to or not. I think 
it’s more like being on an escalator. You can step down 
from your place, if you’re determined to, but it throws 
a lot of people out of step. 

I'll add those heavy observations to my news report 
at lunch time. No; I’ll keep the news report till after 
lunch. Then Mark won’t have to hear it all again. 

Now I must see what Joan is doing in the kitchen. 
She and Betty, one of her little friends, are being too 
quiet to be up to any good! Shed ap ae 
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stares 

When she should kneel and 
say her prayers, 

Shows she’s the biggest sort 
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An adequate description of the composite of anxiety, fear, anguish, 
suffering, and death caused by the war is impossible. It can be simply 
but fearfully said that unnumbered individuals are bearing frightful 
burdens. This grim and inescapable reality evokes momentous ques- 
tions from Christians who desire to remain devoted to their profession 
as a faith that does not contradict their rational judgment. The terrific 


impact of the horror, suffering, and 
death caused by the war gives rise to 
the question, Why does God allow all 
of this? 

A straight look at our misery shows 
what can be the sad lot when human 
nature becomes depraved. Man with- 
out moral and spiritual goodness has 
an inexhaustible capacity for inflict- 
ing pain and death, and a sadistic 
delight in the misery and terror he 
brings. This war is neither the only 
nor the first evidence of that. The history of man shows 
how frequent and ingenious the works of this depravity 
have been. 

Sin can crush the most beautiful creation of God 
and man. Human nature, as we are accustomed to think 
of it, is unnatural. It is a departure from the creation 
that was good. The extent to which evil has perverted 
the judgment of man is evidenced by his willingness ‘to 
accept his fallen nature as the very creation of God. 
This misjudgment simply shifts the responsibility for 
our evils and woes to God and thereby exculpates man. 
It is not a marred masterpiece—this humanity; it is just 
what it has always been, except that it is slowly evolv- 
ing or emerging from the beast to the man! If this were 
true, then, after all, would not God be to blame for our 
sins of imperfection and ought we not cry out against 
Him for the woes occasioned by His incomplete and 
imperfect designing? Many do accuse Him in just this 
way. Such blaming relieves one of the poignancy of 
self-accusation. But the case is not against God. The 
masterpiece has been marred, and God is not blamable. 


deals. 


Effects Not Blessings 

Fundamentally, this holocaust, with its attendant 
misery, is the clear evidence that God disapproves that 
which brings wars, just as pain is the palpable expres- 
sion of a condition which the body disallows. Before 
God can be blamed for a consequence, His true nature 
as unalterably opposed to sin or any expression of it 
must be recalled. Unmistakably, the world has for- 
gotten God. “Had all the wickedness of this willful 
world brought forth peace and prosperity here on this 
earth, then certainly we could have said there is no 
God.” A holy God cannot bless an unholy social order. 
Instead of denying God, the frightful facts of the day 
witness to His Holy Presence in inexorable judgment. 

Nor should we accuse God of being less sympathetic 
or less humane than we who are having compassion on 
the ill-treated in Europe. However, this is often the 
unsuspected inference. We cannot convince ourselves 


THIS WAR 


By Pastor Dorus P. Rudisill, 
Morgantown, N. C. 


There are doubts, disappointments 
and queries in the minds of Chris- 
tians when the horror and havoc of 
war fall upon our fellow believers. 
With some of these this article briefly 


that we would allow this situation to 
prevail. Then why does God allow it? 
Obviously, if God were without gen- 
uine pity and delighted in vengeance, 
we would not desire Him. But we 
have not so learned God. The essence 
of Christianity, being redemptive, is 
love. The revelation in Jesus Christ 
evokes our sincere conviction that 
God is bearing in a very real sense 
infinitely more than we. The cross on 
Calvary was temporal; the cross on 
the heart of God is eternal. He “that was slain before 
the foundation of the world” discloses the yearning of 
the Father. The atonement is love inexpressible. 


But the Innocent Suffer 

Let it be granted that evil has brought all of these 
current woes to man; then why does God allow the 
innocent to suffer? In determining who are the innocent 
in this war, let it be said that no one can place with 
accuracy the measure of guilt anyone should bear. 
Judgment errs here for lack of insight into hearts and 
by reason of an unsuspected prejudice. The mistake 
must not be made of asserting that the severity of the 
pain or the extent of the misfortune is in exact ratio 
to the degree of guilt. A fact of universal observation 
is that the innocent bear the wages of sin along with the 
guilty. The cross is not the only evidence of this truism. 
Mothers attest this by their bearing of their children’s 
waywardness. The nation suffers on account of the self- 
aggrandizement and duplicity of office holders. There 
are grief-bearers today who had no desire to enter the 
war. Children too young to prattle the jargon of war 
are suffering privation and pain. We dare not say that 
these refugees from Holland, Belgium, and France in 
some not-as-yet revealed way were sinners above our 
boys and girls. 

According to our finite judgment, we see a rightness 
in a man’s punishment being proportioned to his guilt. 
This is the custom of our courts, for example. That is, 
seemingly, not the way God deals with us here and now. 
Jesus revealed God’s nature conversely—not according 
to a greater pain and earthly misfortune upon one more 
guilty than another, but according to a perfection which 
“sends the rain upon the just and the unjust.” He 
illuminates our hope by saying that God is so meticu- 
lously aware of His children “that even the hairs of 
your head are numbered.” 

We are aided somewhat by pondering the fact that 
no sin is private. Always the blow falls on others. The 
“commonplace” is ill-founded that “the only injury he 
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has ever done has been to himself.” The immediate result 
may or may not be upon the doer. “The wages of sin 
is death,” inviolately so in God’s world. And that death 
—death to self-respect, honor, integrity, purity, death 
to life with God—always affects others. There is an 
inescapable unity of race which is manifested by this 
bearing of another’s sin. The failure to do good and 
the doing of evil are not private matters. Whole currents 
of results are involved in each. On account of this unity 
no sin is private, but the innocent bear the wages of sin. 

This knowledge should have a chastening effect. Prob- 
ably a chief means of awakening one to the seriousness 
of his own guilt is the effect of his errors which be 
beholds in others. The direful effect of drunkenness 
upon his family may awaken a father to the dreadful- 
ness of his habit. In various ways God chastises, warns, 
and restrains. The suffering of the innocent may in 
God’s wisdom be a means of quickening the wicked’s 
sensitiveness. The full meaning of Jesus’ death is never 
discerned until the acute realization is borne in upon 
one’s heart that his own sins put Him Who was innocent 
upon the cross, 

Finally, we must admit that we do not know the total 
mind of God. Our conclusions await our fuller knowl- 
edge of Him. We simply believe that God is love and 
that He is never unaware of the needs of His children. 
The love of Christ revealed when we were yet sinners 
constrains us to believe this. 

While pondering God’s part in the war, it is but right 
that we should ask ourselves some questions. What 
are we doing to relieve those who suffer? What increase 
have we made in our giving in order to care for the 
refugees? How much time do we spend in prayer? 
How unselfish is our praying? Has the war done some- 
thing to us? made us hysterical? evoked unchristian 
hate and vindictiveness? Has our righteous indigna- 
tion against ruthlessness developed into a hatred of all 
Germans? The transference is not difficult. In the midst 
of such widespread propaganda, there is a severe testing 
of our Christian attitude and conduct. With calls from 
all quarters for help, there is the temptation to become 
inured or to rationalize one’s failure to give to succes- 
sive demands by recalling former gifts. There is need 
for daily prayer for one’s own life, lest by the rigorous 
demands of the day Christian sensitiveness to truth and 
goodwill be dulled. 

A Final Word 

What about the future? Our hope must be properly 
based and placed. We deceive ourselves if we look for 
peace and happiness in a world that is fundamentally 
non-Christian or anti-Christian. Too much must not be 
expected from unconverted man. So long as sin is 
regnant and covetousness, greed, national self-interest, 
hatred, and like manifestations of it abound, the only 
issue is war with suffering, horror, and death. The tree 
must be uprooted before the fruiting becomes impos- 
sible. “A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit.” 
Suffering, horror, and death occasioned by war will be 
unknown only when Christ lives in regenerated wills 
that love God and man. Hope thou in God! 


Going; But Where? 


Dr. Ivan H. Hagedorn, Philadelphia, Puts Questions 
to Today’s Travelers 


THE PACE today is the fastest mankind has ever 
known. We rush to our work. We rush through our 
work. And we rush from our work. The Rev. L. C. 
Miller bade his speed-loving congregation sing hymns 
as the speedometer climbed upwards. He suggested at 
the different speeds the following hymns be sung: At 
twenty-five miles per hour, “I’m But a Stranger Here, 
Heaven Is My Home’; at forty-five miles, “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee”; at fifty-five miles, “I’m Nearing the 
Port, and Will Soon Be at Home”; at sixty-five miles, 
“When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder, I’ll Be There”; 
at seventy-five miles, “Lord, ’m Coming Home.” 

“Done While You Wait” is a motto that is far behind 
the times. We simply won’t wait. Our grandfathers 
thought in terms of hours, our fathers in terms of 
minutes, but we in our headachy world must gear our- 
selves to act in terms of split seconds. A little girl lived 
in the vicinity of a powder mill. One day an explosion 
occurred, killing outright many workers employed there. 
The child’s comment was, “People who work in powder 
mills ought to be good people, oughtn’t they, Mother?” 
Our world is, after all, a great powder mill. How should 
we live, in this great powder mill, where men on every 
hand play with fire? An old Latin poet wrote a line, 
“Death plucks at my ear and says, ‘Live! I am coming.’ ” 

We are always coming to the end of something. That 
rare old Elijah was through. His life had been like a 
whirlwind, and a whirlwind that would carry him away 
was near. No more battles for him. All his errands had 
been run and his messages spoken. He was a marked 
man. News had gotten about that he was shortly to be 
taken away. Grayson, in his fine essay, “Adventures in 
Solitude,” speaks of a man in the hospital where he him- 
self was confined for a rather lengthy stay, as one “going 
to die.” Everyone regarded him with awe. Every word 
he spoke took on significance. Everything he did was 
regarded with profound interest. Grayson comments, 
“Why should it be so? Why the wonderment? Aren’t 
we all going to die?” Nothing earthly is long-lived. The 
glory of the sunset fades away, the flowers in the garden 
die, the carefree days of childhood are soon gone, the 
visions of youth dim, and even sorrows have an end. 
And the prophet Elijah, after a meteoric career, came 
to his last day. 

The Successor 

He took his last journey, accompanied by Elisha, the 
young plowman of Abel-meholah. He visited the schools 
of the prophets established at Bethel, Gilgal and 
Jericho. Every older man has a duty to the younger 
man. He should pass along what he has learned from 
experience. What words of wisdom pass from the older 
to the younger man on that journey are only recorded in 
part. Elisha appreciated the counsel of the older head, 
as his subsequent career attests. It is my thought that 
young men appreciate the counsel of their elders more 
than we believe they do. It is not so much the failure of 
the younger to receive, but the failure of the older to 
impart. 

Elijah had called Elisha to be his disciple and suc- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Meetings 


..... The Third Schedule 
of Meeting Places, Dates 
and Speakers. 


“In times like these invest in boys and girls. Men 
talk about buying a stock at the bottom. When you 
invest in a boy or girl you are always buying at the 
bottom. You are sure that the youngster is going 
up, and there is no telling how far. I invite every 
man and woman in America to take a flyer in Child- 
hood Preferred. I predict a great future for this 
security. It has investment merit combined with 
the most exciting speculative possibilities. You are 
sure to get a man or a woman—you may get a great 
man or a great woman.” 


This quotation from the Hon. Bruce Barton, congress- 
man from New York, and son of a great Congregational 
preacher, fits in beautifully with our church-wide series 
of Regional Meetings for Youth in the United Lutheran 
Church in America this fall. Especially is this true if 
we change the phrase “flyer in Childhood Preferred” to 
read “flyer in Youth Preferred,’ as our meetings will 
be for youth above the confirmation age—15 to 23. 

We have read the quotation in a number of different 
settings, and each time with a real thrill. Certainly, if 
our 220 or more youth meetings accomplish their pur- 
pose they will result in the best investment ever made 
by the United Lutheran Church in America—an invest- 
ment that will yield Christian character dividends of 
increasing value to the Church and to society as the 
years go by. Such an investment is worth working for 
“With might and main,” and that is what literally hun- 
dreds of pastors and church officials are doing right now. 
The tremendous possibilities wrapped up in these youth 
meetings become more apparent as the set-up proceeds. 


An Important Attendance Feature 

The pastor and one member of the church council 
from each congregation will be invited to attend the 
Regional Meeting for Youth held on their territory. This 
is an important attendance feature that has not been 
given much attention, from a publicity standpoint, in 
the early stages of the set-up. But from now on it should 
receive most careful consideration by the local set-up 
committees and presidents of synods. It cannot be taken 
for granted that all pastors will attend. And the indif- 
ference of the average member of the average church 
council to the cultivation of the young people in the 
congregation is proverbial. All pastors should be asked 
to support the meeting in which their congregations will 
participate, by urging its importance upon their young 
people, and then setting the proper example by attend- 
‘ing themselves. And in every instance the member of 
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for Vfouth 


By Arthur P. Black 


the church council selected to attend should be the one 
most interested in the young people in the congregation, 
and the most sympathetic toward their problems. Where 
this method of procedure is followed happy results will 
be registered subsequently in more fruitful co-opera- 
tion on the part of the young people. The presence of 
pastors and interested members of the church council 
as guests of their young people will encourage them to 
“put the best foot forward,” not only in their regional 
meeting, but in their local congregational set-up “back 
home.” 
“Why I Trust Young People” 

President Paul G. McCullough of the Florida Synod, 
one of the most enthusiastic supporters of the Regional 
Meetings for Youth, had a very thoughtful discussion 
of this subject in the April (1940) issue of The Parish 
School magazine for religious education, which all lead- 
ers of these meetings could read with profit. The fol- 
lowing “definite convictions regarding the young people 
of our church of today” are discussed: 

1. “Young people are honestly seeking a cause to 
which they may give their unswerving loyalty. 

2. “Our young people of today are deeply inter- 
ested in their desire and motive to make their 
church a real, vital, living organism. They are 
challenging the church in a most conscientious 
manner. 

_3. “Our young people are more religious at heart 
and in practice than we sometimes think. I often 
marvel that youth are as religious as they really 
are, judging from many of their homes and the 
influence of their parents. They are as religious 
as they are, often, in spite of their environment. 

4. “Our young church people are definitely exerting 
a positive religious force and, furthermore, they 
are not ashamed of it. As evidence, I want to 
mention the desire on their part to prepare 
themselves adequately for the day of their 
leadership in the church and the world, through 
the Luther League of America, the Lutheran 
Student Association of America, etc. 

5. “Youth is earnestly on the march—seeking new 
ideals, new ways of doing things, new standards 
of living, and are moving toward new spiritual 
horizons.” 


Third Installment in Set-up 
The first two installments in the set-up already pub- 
lished in THe LUTHERAN covered dates, places and lead- 
ers for 154 meetings in 18 synods. This third installment 
covers 38 meetings in four synods: 
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KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD—3 


VIRGINIA SYNOD—13 


it 


and others within the synod, will be 


September selected later: 
0 Seema 16 Rural Retreat J. L. Thornburg October 
23 Covington E. S. Spees : ee " i a Bee te Church 
F reeneville aymond Wo: evelan Bethany or Trinity 
25 Nashville H. A. McCullough, Jr. 19 Bristol t Alliance Si Baul 
17 Blacksburg New Philadelphia Emmanuel 
PACIFIC SYNOD—8 18 Salem } John Rey Broken Zanesville St. John 
19 Mt. Sidney Dr. James Kinard Wooster Zion 
September 25 Norfolk John Schmidt Shelby First 
18 Medford 26 Richmond Dr..O. F. Blackwelder 27 
19 Salem 20 New Market Dr. James Kinard Columbus First 
22 Portland 24 Shenandoah Carl Honeycutt Springfield First 
23 Centralia 23 Woodstock : Dayton ? 
24 Seattle Dr. Paul C. White 24 Winchester \ John Schmidt Tipp City Zion 
27 Blaine Wapakoneta St. Mark 
29 Vancouver OHIO SYNOD—14 Van Wert St. Mark 
October Places and dates for this synod are as Toledo ? 
1 Spokane follows. Leaders, some from the outside Findlay St.. John 


In Challenging Position 


Smallest of U. L. C. A.’s Synods Retains Lead to Enjoy Eighty-fifth Convention 
at Louisville, Mississippi 


By JOHN A. SANDERS 


THE old adage, “It ain’t the size of the dog in the fight, 
but the size of the fight in the dog,” is most applicable 
to the Mississippi Synod—the smallest of the thirty-one 
constituent synods of the U. L. C. A., yet one that has 
much to be proud of. 

Synod convened in St. John’s Church, Louisville, on 
the evening of July 16 for the opening sermon and re- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper. Liturgists were the Rev. 
J. A. Sanders, Laurel, and the Rev. E. B. Heidt, pastor 
loci, the sermon being preached by H. B. Schaeffer, D.D., 
president of synod. The sermon was based on the sub- 
ject, “Three Speeds Forward,” with the three sub-divi- 
sions, “Faith,” “Faithfulness,” and “Fellowship,” de- 
veloped in comparison with the three forward speeds of 
the automobile. The preacher urged upon his hearers 
the development and cultivation of the first speed— 
faith; then the practice of faithfulness in faith, and the 
application of faith and faithfulness in the fellowship 
of the Church. 

Wednesday morning synod was formally opened by 
the president, and business was immediately entered 
upon with reception of reports of officers. 

The president’s report set forth the present status of 
the synod and urged both pastors and people to a greater 
effort toward extension and self-support. 

Of great interest was the treasurer’s report, which 
officially proclaimed to synod that for the year 1939 it 
had paid its benevolence to the U. L. C. A. and institu- 
tions in full, thus setting the pace for itself and sister 
synods. He also reported that for the first six months 
of 1940 the apportionment to all institutions had thus 
far been paid, and that approximately ninety per cent 
of the U. L. C. A. apportionment for that period had 
been met. In this report there is more signified than is 
evident. When it is recalled that the large majority of 
the membership of the Mississippi Synod is rural and 
that farmers down South don’t come into their money 
until September and October it will be seen that the 
people are making a great effort in their privilege to 
further the work of the Church and, even more, that 
they have resolved to do in 1940 just what they did in 


1939—meet their apportionment in full. 

In the absence of Mr. A. H. Reu of Hattiesburg, the 
report of the representative of THe LUTHERAN was read 
by the secretary. This, again, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and offered encouragement to the members of 
synod. It was reported that subscriptions had more than 
doubled the previous year’s and that the goal set for 
1945 had almost been reached in 1939. The fact was 
brought out that this synod is one of the two highest in 
the U. L. C. A. in percentage of subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN. 

President Black for U. L. C. A. 

At noon the convention recessed for lunch. At this 
time the official representative of the U. L. C. A., H. J. 
Black, D.D., president of the Georgia-Alabama Synod, 
arrived, having been delayed because of train schedules. 
How those folks do feed! A good old picnic lunch on 
the church lawn! After lunch synod reconvened to hear 
a most interesting presentation of the work of the 
various boards of the Church by Dr. Black. He re- 
minded synod that it had serving in its ministry three 
men and the son of a former pastor of his synod, and 
that of the three he had ordained two. 

In the evening, after another grand picnic on the 
grounds, the eighty-fifth anniversary of the synod was 
celebrated at Beth Eden Church, some twelve miles out 
of Louisville. Interesting historical sketches of the two 
oldest congregations of synod were presented. The 
sketch of New Hope, 1846, was presented by Miss 
Margaret Dubard of Sallis, and that of Beth Eden, 1853, 
by Miss Nita Kinard of Beth Eden Community. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. O. Glenn, retired, 
who endeared himself in the hearts of all present by his 
simplicity of style and mellowness of years. 

Business was resumed Thursday morning. Officers 
for the coming year and delegates to the Omaha Con- 
vention were elected. The present incumbents, H. B. 
Schaeffer, D.D., Jackson, president; the Rev. E. B. Heidt, 
Louisville, secretary; and Mr. E. A. Dubard, Sallis, treas- 
urer, were re-elected. Dr. H. B. Schaeffer and Mr. E. A. 
Dubard were elected delegates to Omaha. 
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The Kingdom in the World 


“A MAN which sowed good seed in his field,’ Jesus 
made the subject of a parable. 

“Sowed good seed in his field.” That is where we 
ought to start in all of our theological teaching and 
preaching. The pagans are the pretenders. The right- 
eous are not the rebels. This is God’s world. The devil 
is the interloper. We have no apologies to make for 
sowing the seed of the Kingdom in the heart of every 
inhabitant of the world. Every acre of the earth is going 
to be reclaimed for our King. Listen! Jesus is talking 
about good seed and bad seed. The good seed is sown 
by the Son of man and brings forth good grain. The 
seed the “enemy” sows grows tares. There isn’t an 
intimation that the tares were good for anything except 
to burn. There is not much comfort in that for the 
“Light of Asia,” or the “Light of Nature” complacent 
prophets. It is good grain and glory, or weeds and weep- 
ing. There is no hybrid herbage in Christ’s horticulture. 
He and His disciples sow good seed which brings forth 
good grain. The righteous are going to be garnered into 
the kingdom of their Father. But grain has to grow 
before it is garnered. The Son of man has left the seed- 
sowing in the hands of the children of the Kingdom. The 
good seed is not indigenous to the human heart. It has 
to be put there. When it is put there it grows. A child 
of the Kingdom is produced by the seed of the Kingdom 
in a human heart. The great business of every citizen 
of the Kingdom of heaven is to sow the seed, which is 
the Word of God. The visible organization of the King- 
dom in the world is the church. The children of the 
Kingdom are the members of the church. God has 
planted His church in the world—His field. He wants 
it to spread over the whole field. He will not be sat- 
isfied until the good seed has been sowed and is growing 
everywhere. The children of the Kingdom will not have 
discharged their obligation to the world—the cosmos— 
until they have well sowed it down with Gospel seed. 


Viewed in this way the Christian religion is intoler- 
ant; yes, but not combative. It is not to mingle its 
message with the message of any other man. But it is 
not to use any force to exterminate any other. “Let 
both grow together until the harvest.” But don’t forget 
that here Jesus is talking about the church in the world, 
not the world in the church. That is a different proposi- 
tion. “An enemy”—the devil—planned, worked and 
went. He manifested volition, desire, and design. These 
are faculties which belong to personality. Our business 
is not to root up the tares but to antagonize the enemy 
and to fight him and all that he purposes and plans in 
his wicked sowing. We are on the wrong trail when 
we are after the results of his work. We ought to oppose 
the devil in his own proper personality—the real per- 
sonal devil. His greatest diplomacy is to hide behind 
second causes and get us excited about the effects of 
his work. It is better to drain the marsh, and kill the 
cause, than to try to cure the fever. Back of death is 
the disease, and back of the disease is the mosquito, and 
back of the mosquito is the marsh and back of the 
marsh is the pathogenic organism. Back of sin is the 
desire, and back of the desire is the devil. Christ talked 
about a real God, a real “Son of man,” a real world, a 
real kingdom, and a real “enemy.” 
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The kingdom of God cometh not with observation. 
Luke 17: 20 


“No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still 
The dear Christ enters in.”—Lewis H. Redner 


* * * 


Then Job answered Jehovah and said, I know that 
thou canst do all things, and no purpose of thine can 


Job 42:1, 2 


be restrained. 


“It is folly to fight with the infinite, 
And go under at last in the wrestle; 
The wiser man shapes into God’s plan 
As water shapes into a vessel.”—Ella W. Wilcox. 


* * * 


A highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be 
called the way of holiness. Isaiah 35: 8 


“There shall be a High-way 
Wide and straight and fair; 
Holiness that High-way, 
The redeemed walk there. 


“Tis the Way to Zion; 
Here His ransomed come, 
Singing ‘Alleluia’ 
All the long way home.”—Minnie F. Moses. 


* * * 


So run, that ye may obtain. I Corinthians 9: 24 
That I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have 
Philippians 2: 16 


not run in vain. 
“We may outrun by violent swiftness that which we 
run at, and lose by overrunning.”—Shakespeare. 


* * * 


Let us walk honestly, as in the day. 
Romans 13; 13 


“Honesty is the best policy,’ but he who acts on that 
principle is not an honest man.”—Archbishop Whately. 


*% * * 


‘Are not two sparrows sold for a penny? and not one 
of them shall fall on the ground without your Father. 


Fear not, therefore: ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. Matthew 10: 29, 31 


“O Thou God of the stable mountains old, 
And the deep sea’s mystery, 
And the night sky vast with its orbs of gold, 
To Thee I may make no plea; 
But the little odd sparrow, long since sold, 
Had the kind of God for me.”—George W. Englar. 


* * * 


Lot dwelt in the cities of the plain, and moved his 
tent as far as Sodom. Genesis 13: 12 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”—Alexander Pope. 
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Many theorists and would-be prophets tell us that 
the Anti-Christ has come and Armageddon and the end 
of the world is at hand. Jesus advised His disciples 
against too hasty conclusions in interpreting “the signs” 
of His Second Coming, which He outlined in general. 
He warned against saying hastily, “Lo, here! or, There!” 
. for unexpectedly, “as the lightning,” shall be His coming. 
Even so, suddenly, was His Bethlehem Advent. His spir- 
itual coming and indwelling, however, is continuous and 
“without observation.” 


If you want some real poetry and drama of the highest 
order, read the Book of Job, in the Revised Version. Job 
stands before God and confesses that it is futile to fight 
against the Infinite. Laying aside all human arguments 
and words of wisdom, he submits in humble trust to the 
Almighty. Do not complain when you cannot under- 
stand. God knows best and all will end well. 


God’s super-highway cuts through the mountains of 
pride, bridges the deep gorges of baseness and sin, and 
leads straight from our here to God’s there. No crooked 
places nor crossroads along this “Way of Holiness.” It is 
the safe Way of Salvation when we follow its sign of 
the Cross; and “the Way of the Cross leads Home.” 


Like many a salesman who “talks himself out of a 
sale,” so many a church-worker “talks religion” too 
much or at the wrong time. To change the figure, he 
“oversteps the mark.” Don’t run too fast and run down, 
or too slow and get nowhere; but “so run that ye may 
attain.” 


“Honest to goodness” old-time honesty is a scarce 
commodity today. Honesty is too often a “policy” with 
which to fool fools and not a practice on which to pin 
one’s faith. “Say, Niggah, cain’t you all play honest? Ah 
knows what cards Ah dealt you”—is the honest expres- 
sion of men of all colors in these treaty-torn times. 


When I was a boy, English sparrows were considered 
pests and they and their nests were ordered destroyed. 
One day a sparrow fell at Jesus’ feet and He remarked 
as to its comparative worthlessness, two sparrows being 
sold for a penny. Yet, said the Master, our heavenly 
Father cares for each one. If God watches over the 
destiny of a small bird, why need we fear, for each of 
us is “of more value than many sparrows.” 


Lot pitched his tent toward Sodom until he and his 
family finally moved in and remained there. Many from 
the country today are attracted to the city, with its 
bright lights—and red lights—and, like bewildered 
insects swarming to the old arclight, are drawn to their 
doom. Better go slow in pitching your tent and beware 
of any new associations that might lead into the vices 
that finally destroyed Lot’s family and the wicked city 
into which they moved. 
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Sic Vita—Such is Life 


Tue following lines are on a monument at the east end 
of the aisle, church of St. Mary Overy, London, written 
possibly by Quarles—quoted from “Annals of St. Mary 
Overy,” by W. Taylor. The doings in London and Eng- 
land just now make them doubly appropriate. 


Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had; 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out and cut, and so is done! 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth; 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, the man he dies. 


By Whom Are You Led? 


WHEN a small boy I was sent on an errand by the 
teacher. Outside some older boys enticed me to enter 
into some mischief they were concocting. It seemed a 
good joke and fun, so I was led into it. But afterwards 
we learned to our sorrow and very great consterna- 
tion, that what seemed innocent fun was a serious in- 
fraction of the law. After a terrible scare and reprimand 
we were forgiven. But it was a good lesson—it sank 
into my heart, this lesson about being led. Older now, 
I have learned that being led is not all on one side. If i 
want to keep out of wrongdoing I must not only not be 
led into evil, but led from evil “by the Spirit of God” 
into what is right. Want to know what kind of Christian 
you are?—“as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” 


A Way to Escape 


WE HAVE recently been reading much about the escape 
mechanism of the submarines. Our hearts fainted as we 
read about the hopelessly imprisoned men in the sunken 
Squalis and the Thetis; and of the men doomed by depth 
bombs. Engineers are spending anxious toilsome hours 
to perfect a safe and workable means of escape. In this 
life we are all sometimes caught in the disastrous wreck- 
age of adverse circumstances and sinking temptations. 
I have had several friends to perish recently when over- 
taken by domestic and financial disasters—they left word 
that they could “see no way out” and so perished. 

St. Paul recommends a never-failing “way of escape” 
from seemingly hopeless submergence in the depths of 
despair. “God,” he says, “is faithful, and will make a 
way to escape.” Look for it. 


“AN apprehension oft hath made 
A giant of an empty shade.” 
—From Royal Fables by “Francis Gentleman,” 1766. 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible.................... 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions ‘Column 4 

During the month of August they will be contributed by Ernest R. 
McCauley, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 
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That Title Bishop 


Incongruous in American-born Church Government 


“Tue ‘Fathers’ of our Norwegian United Church in 
America were familiar with the title bishop,” writes 
the Rev. Jacob Tanner in a recent issue of Lutheran 
Herald. He continues: 

“It was used in the Scandinavian countries and in 
some German Lutheran churches, though not in all. 
Some churches used the title superintendent or general 
superintendent instead of bishop, and it is still used in 
these churches. This title was also used in the Scan- 
dinavian countries after the Lutheran Reformation. 
However, from old habit the people continued to call 
the superintendents bishops, and the title crept in again. 

“It may be well to remind ourselves of the fact that 
in the New Testament bishop was only another name 
for the elders, of which there were several in each con- 
gregation. It was as a result of an historical development 
that the bishop title became an exclusive prerogative 
of those men who became overseers of a number of 
congregations. The development was in harmony with 
the political ideas of the day. The Roman Empire had 
become a centralized autocracy, and this form of or- 
ganization became the pattern for the church leaders in 
their efforts to organize all congregations in the empire 
into one institution with a central government. It took 
some time to overcome the apostolic emphasis and the 
independence of the local congregations, but finally it 
was accomplished. The bishops filled an important posi- 
tion in this centralized and autocratic set-up. Support- 
ing the autocratic head of the church government, their 
power within their domain became in turn almost 
absolute. 

President the Better Term 

“When the Lutherans came to America, one and all 
of them refused to use the bishop title. They did not 
want the ecclesiastical title, preferring the administra- 
tive title, president. Their experiences had left a uni- 
form impression. In their experience bishops, even in 
the Lutheran churches, were mighty potentates. They 
wanted to do all they could to avoid 
repetition of the experiences of the 
old country churches. 

“What is the danger in the use of 
ecclesiastical titles? 

“One danger is that they are a 
constant threat to the democracy ot 
the church. Ecclesiastical titles had 
an effective part in the destruction 
of the democracy of the apostolic 
churches. It is an historic fact that in 
the struggle between the rule of cen- 
tralized and autocratic government 
and the rule of the people, the 
bishops have been found on the side 
of autocracy. One can, of course, 
find exceptions, but they are so rare 
that they need not be considered. 

“In a free church the danger is 
even more acute. There is greater 
opportunity for the ruling powers to 
take matters into their own hands 


NORWEGIAN 
and act in the interest of the office. 


BISHOPS IN 
ILLENIUM OF TRONDHJE 
CATHEDRAL, NORWAY 
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And the interest of the ecclesiastical office is not identical 
with the interests of the kingdom of God. 


Titles Hypnotize Clergymen 

“In a free church the clergy practically control the 
whole machinery. The presidents of the synods are 
ministers. Pastors have a strong representation on prac- 
tically all committees and boards. Generally, ministers 
are editors of the church papers and presidents of the 
schools. They make up the faculties of the seminaries. 
Ministers are elected to the executive offices of the 
church, and a minister is at the head of every congre- 
gation. It is evident that their power in a free church 
exceeds the power of the people. 

“Now, titles seem to hypnotize both pastors and peo- 
ple. It is a sun in which almost everyone likes to bask. 
It is interesting to watch how jealous ministers as a 
class are of their proper title, whether it is the Right 
Reverend, the Very Right Reverend, or any other of 
these almost blasphemous exaggerations of the man and 
his office. And the people are under the same fascina- 
tion to a surprising degree. All the tomfoolery of exalted 
titles and sparkling costumes of the secret societies is 
sufficient proof. It takes clear thinking, well-grounded 
principles, and independence of character to withstand 
this fascination of titles. 

“Laws are small protection against centralizing of 
power in ecclesiastical titles. They do not even protect 
against usurpation of power by democratic titles. Laws 
can be modified under the spell of impressive titles, or 
even left to sleep while the structure is being recast by 
official acts. The fathers, however, did all they could 
to guard against the start of this development, by ex- 
cluding higher ecclesiastical titles from the church 
structure they were erecting. 


Saps Lay Initiative 

“These higher ecclesiastical titles will also affect the 
spiritual life of the church. A centralized and power- 
ful church government glorified with ecclesiastical titles 
may produce an effective synodical machinery, but it 
jwill never develop responsibility and initiative in the 
priesthood of believers. The Roman 
Catholic and the Episcopal churches 
are not attractive to those who value 
God’s children’s spiritual efficiency 
and freedom in Christ. 

“When once started, the process 
can be stopped only with the greatest 
difficulties, if at all. 

“Why start it? 

“ “Be ye not called Rabbi: for one 
is your teacher, and all ye are breth- 
ren. And call no man your father on 
the earth: for One is your Father, 
even he who is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called master: for One is your: 
Master, even the Christ’ (Matthew 
23: 8-10).” 


ci Tue Rev. Jacob Tonner, who wrote 


the above discussion, is a prominent 
member of his synod, especially in 
the field of education. 


Sinaia AT 
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Principles of Organization 
The Relation of the Church Member to the Larger Organization of the Church 


By H. J. CurRENS, Cromwell, Indiana 


THERE is confusion in the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of our Lutheran Church concerning the purpose 
and the type of its organization and their relation to it. 
There need be no contusion. 

Yhe reason for any kind of church organization is 
the command which Jesus gave to His disciples (Matt. 
28: 19, 20 and Luke 24: 47-49). Briefly this is His com- 
mand to the disciples to evangelize the world. He gave 
them a work to do. He did not tell them how to do it. 
He did not command the organization of a congregation 
or of a synod or the erection of a church building. The 
Scriptures do not command any kind of church or- 
ganization. They mention apostles, bishops, deacons. 
pastors, etc., and designate the duties and the char- 
acter of such leaders. They speak of the organization 
of congregations by the apostles and others. The Scrip- 
tures very clearly sanction a church organization for 
the purpose of executing Christ’s command but we are 
not aware that they anywhere command it. We con- 
clude therefore that the organization is man-made. It is 
man’s way of doing what Christ has commanded. 

The individual Christian must assume the respon- 
sibility for obeying the command. It was given to the 
disciples just before Jesus’ ascension. “Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all nations,” as “ye are witness 
of these things” was a command to everyone who heard 
it and to everyone who has since that time accepted 
Jesus as his Saviour. There is nothing that the Christian 
can do but obey. He cannot change a divine command. 
He dare not ignore it. He cannot escape it and still 
remain a child of God. The responsibility remains his 
regardless of the method used in executing it. 


For Aid, Not Burden 

The whole organization of the church is set up to 
assist the Christian church member in his attempt to 
obey this command. The congregation, the synod, the 
United Lutheran Church in America are the creations 
of the church members and are subject to the will of 
those who created them. 

Very early in its history the Christian Church as- 
sumed an organization. By common consent the apostles 
were considered the leaders of the group or congrega- 
tion. They continued as the leaders until the number 
of Christians increased so much that they could no 
longer do the work. Then deacons were appointed and 
were made responsible for administering to the material 
needs of the group. (We must remember that the early 
organization of the church was truly communistic. All 
property became common property and was admin- 
istered to all by the leaders.) 

The apostles went about teaching and establishing 
congregations and when a group was well started left a 
leader in charge and moved on to another place. The 
Acts of the Apostles is a record of this activity. Con- 
gregations were established in nearly every part of the 
known world during the first century. It was not long 
until it was found convenient to place a leader over a 
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number of congregations. St. Paul was such a leader 
because he had established so many of them. James 
was the leader in Jerusalem. Later these leaders were 
called bishops. As an abuse of this system the -papal 
form of government was forced upon the church and 
by the usurpation of power the Pope soon became a 
civil leader as well and ruled with absolute authority. 
It was not until the Reformation that the authority of 
the congregation was again recognized, 


The American Way 

With the opening of the Americas to colonization the 
church was established. In the Lutheran Church, con- 
gregations joined to form a larger organization known 
as a synod. Certain duties were given to the synod by 
the congregations. This was done because at this time 
the church had broadened its view and iooked upon the 
whole world as its field. The evangelization of the world 
could not be undertaken by the individual or by a single 
congregation but was readily undertaken by the larger 
organization, the synod. Finally our United Lutheran 
Church in America was organized and certain powers 
given to it by the constituent synods. The business of 
foreign missions, social missions, American missions, 
education, etc., became the task of the U. L. C. A. and 
was delegated to it by synods. The synods still maintain 
their institutions of mercy and colleges and seminaries, 
but with suggestive supervision by the U. L. C. A. 

Each step in organization from the smaller to the 
larger was accomplished in an effort to assist the Chris- 
tian church member in executing Christ’s command to 
evangelize the world. The necessity of the congregation 
where Christians could worship and work together was 
recognized very early. Later the tasks that could not 
be accomplished by the congregation for the individuai 
were delegated to the synod which in turn delegated 
certain responsibilities to the U. L. C. A. 

Let us especially note the fact that each larger or- 
ganization grew out of and by the authority of the 
smaller and that every responsibility and duty of the 
larger was delegated by the smaller either in the reg- 
ular constitution of the body or by special action at its 
conventions; and that the greater organization does 
nothing that it has not been authorized to do by the 
smaller. The congregation is still the basic authority. 

The conclusion therefore is evident: that every mem- 
ber of the church is obligated to co-operate with and 
to support every action of the synod or the U. L. 
C. A. (except where such action is contrary to con- 
science), because we are responsible for every action 
of these bodies.. The executives of the U. L. C. A. do 
not dictate to us. They may plan and suggest, but we 
determine whether those plans and suggestions shall 
become law. Every action of the church is therefore our 
responsibility and is the attempt of the whole church 
to assist us in performing our duty to Christ by obeying 
His command. Let us all co-operate in all things. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Honesty in Business is said to be at a higher level 
now than it was fifty years ago. That is asserted, and 
in proof we are told that the old custom of “dickering” 
has largely disappeared. You get the one price of an 
article when you say, “How much?” to the salesman and 
he does not complicate the transaction by throwing in 
soap, socks or sticks of candy for the children. Some 
people say the late John Wanamaker introduced this 
one-price policy when he became the father of depart- 
ment stores. 

Certainly the contents of proprietary foods and drugs 
must be plainly stated on the label or package if the 
dispenser of such vitally important commodities is to 
escape investigation and arrest if the constituents are not 
what they are claimed to be. A recent bulletin from the 
government proving ground received by THE LUTHERAN 
dealt with pure cabbage juice. We can of course con- 
ceive of persons who are meticulous about their cab- 
bage juice, but until lately we thought protection against 
decomposition and infused Paris Green was about all 
the customer could justly demand. Then there is the 
S. E. C., which operates on the operators in stocks and 
bonds in Wall Street. We are informed that before 
shares in a corporation can be offered in that maelstrom 
of business, the pedigree of its sponsors must be avail- 
able and be beyond even an appearance of guile. One 
cannot speculate on a certainty. 


WORDS SHOULD HAVE FIXED VALUES 


We nave feigned familiarity with a pair of subjects 
about which we have little personal contact in order to 
express a wish concerning the commodity in which 
editors deal largely; namely, words. We would find our 
relationships to readers and writers more congenial if 
the terms we employ to convey our thoughts could be 
sent to some authority on meanings and returned to us 
and to our readers cleared of disreputable or deceptive 
imputations. There are many words pure and honest in 
themselves that have acquired connections and implica- 
tions utterly foreign to their original significance. We 
have at this moment in mind one of three terms: we 
offer it as a sample of what happens to a good expres- 
sion in the mouths and through the pens of the wrong 
people. We are pleading the cause of the word sect. We 
became its attorney recently when we saw in print from 
two journals the phrases, “The Lutherans and the sects” 
and “The Lutherans and other sects.” In the first in- 
stance a Lutheran writer was calling non-Lutheran 
groups of Christians the sects and in the other a non- 
Protestant rates Lutherans as also across the tracks from 
those whom our Lord has brought into the Kingdom 
through the main gate. (Catholic and Ecumenical are 
contrasts with sectarian.) 

There was a time when we ourselves would have 
given an improper definition of the term. We would 
have described a sect as a part of the holy Christian 
Church which has been “cut off” from the main body. 
For that interpretation we depended on deriving the 
word from the Latin verb Secare, which means to cut. 
Webster is our authority for the true origin which is 
the Latin verb Sequi, to follow. 


A sect, then, is a group of persons who are followers 
of a leader or of a principle or a series of principles. In 
itself there is no ground for criticism in accepting lead- 
ership or in becoming an adherent to one or more prin- 
ciples. The early Christians were described by Hebrews 
as sectarians on both counts. They were followers of 
Christ and believers in His gospel. So too those were 
called sectarians in the sixteenth century who chose to 
follow Luther rather than Eck or Pope Leo X or 
Erasmus. Championship of an evangelical rather than a 
hierarchical interpretation of the Bible resulted in a 
division of the Roman Catholic Church into two follow- 
ings and two sets of principles. If one desires to use the 
word sect with reference to either, he must apply it to 
both in order to use the term in its properly derived 
meaning. And fancy the greeting one would get in Rome | 
if he inquired the location of the Roman Catholic sect’s 
headquarters! 


WHEN IS A PARTY A SECT? 


But when a word’s meaning has been “spoiled” by 
wrong use and wrong users, all efforts to restore it to its 
correct significance are as futile as would be the attempt 
to repair a broken egg or to turn vinegar back into the 
fruit juice that fell by fermentation from sweet to sour. 
An element of reproach has become inseparably joined 
to the term sect, and to that significance we now give 
attention. What makes of a party a sect? We suggest 
two causes: 


First, the leaders who, and the principles which, are 
accepted are wholly or partly unreliable. The Unitarians, 
for example, in their overemphasis on the divine unity 
have become unbelievers in the true and complete 
divinity of our Lord, the only begotten Son of God, and 
of the Holy Ghost Who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son. Or there is Christian Science, which over- 
values psychological phenomena at the expense of 
physical and spiritual realities, thus destroying con- 
fidence in and the use of the material resources to which 
believers in Christ have access. 


Probably the behaviour of small groups toward their 
contemporaries led them to be judged critically. It is 
the almost universal characteristic of sectarians to give 
themselves superiority in knowledge and exclusiveness 
in their relationships with other groups of Christians. 
In one respect the largest segment of the Christian 
Church exceeds all other portions of the Christian world 
in its sectarianism. Its institutions are surrounded by 
walls. Its churches are dimly lighted. Its members can 
only be taught by a parochial school and its grace can- 
not get from God to man except by way of a Catholic- 
ordained priest. When it adopts an idea it withdraws 
itself from all others in the practise thereof. 


Such exclusiveness when practised by smaller groups 
is the ground for calling them sects, but the word as 
so interpreted belongs to all who deem themselves the 
peculiarly recognized channels of divine grace and the 
most holy examples of churchly conduct. The influence 
of this “ism” is in varying degrees harmful, especially 
to the sectarians themselves who isolate themselves 
from many of the valuable influences of their neighbors 
and become “wise in their own conceits.” 
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AMONG our recent conversations was one concerning 
Tue LuTHERAN which we pass on to our readers. The 
greater attractiveness of its contents was emphasized 
and the satisfaction its information gives a reader who 
is actively engaged in church work was specifically 
acknowledged. Our friend then said, “I am chairman 
of an auxiliary in our congregation and we have chosen 
increasing the circulation of THz LUTHERAN as our 
autumn objective.” Some comments on commissions for 
new and renewing subscribers were made, and then the 
lady continued, “You know I had not thought much 
about the merits of our weekly paper until one day I 
heard a Presbyterian clergyman classify it as superior 
to any other church journal published.” 

It was not unseemly nor boastful for us to reply to 
the lady that her Presbyterian friend had adequate 
grounds for the high rank he gave THE LUTHERAN among 
religious weeklies. The ability and number of con- 
tributors, news correspondents, departmental editors, 
and feature writers together with the facilities of the 
U. L. C. A.’s publication plant have enabled our paper 
to attain a high position. 

Our present group of readers will read with satisfac- 
tion that the synods of the United Lutheran Church 
are giving more attention to recommending THE Luv- 
THERAN to pastors and congregations than has been their 
custom in the past. Committees have been appointed 
and are now completing plans to urge “every house- 
hold” subscriptions. To some extent, the example of 
other Lutheran synods has exercised an influence upon 
members of the U. L. C. A. The need of correct, “in- 
side,” positive service of print instead of misinterpre- 
tative, inadequate and critical “news stories” in the 
secular press about the church is more and more widely 
discerned by thoughtful church members. 


“YOU AND ME BOTH” 


One of the Roman Catholic journals that comes to our 
desk was unable to resist the temptation to comment 
on the marriage of Henry Ford’s grandson with a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic group of Christians. We on 
our side felt that as long as Mr. Knudsen is the head of 
General Motors we can have a means of traveling Prot- 
estant, if the situation becomes critical. But that is not 
what we desire to write. 

What attracted us in the editorial comment was its 
reference to mixed marriages and the observation that 
Lutherans look with frank disfavor upon such unions. 
That is true, but perhaps the reasons for our objections 
and those promulgated by the hierarchy are not the 
same. Certainly, we think the young man who marries 
a Catholic and finds himself called upon to support an 
institution that teaches eternal exclusion from heaven 
of his parents, brethren, and former fellow believers, 
must either stultify his intellect or have difficulty in 
being a free-will giver. Personally, we would not agree 
to give our savings toward any such causes. 

But our observations of mixed marriages have led us 
to conclude that the “in-laws” of the young couple are 
prone to create serious dissent between them. The 
women who attend Roman Catholic missions and who 
apparently are convinced that the gates of perdition 
are wide open to those married to Catholics but not yet 
converted, can certainly play havoc with domestic rela- 
tions. They do not give the non-Catholic a fair show. 
Continual working on him (or on her) either drives 
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him into marital infidelity or reduces him to acqui- 
escence in principles that down in his heart he cannot 
believe. In either case the true basis of marital agree- 
ment has been destroyed. 


WHOSE IS THE JURISDICTION? 

In recent months THE LuTHERAN has received several 
contributions that probably would not have been written 
had the war not required decisions and conclusions of 
great practical importance. In some instances synods 
have sponsored memorials to the coming U. L. C. A. 
convention, action upon which will require of the dele- 
gations attention to principles which are distinctive of 
the Lutheranism set forth in our confessions. 

What gives unusual importance and dignity to these 
“current problems” is their seriousness for the indi- 
vidual. The conclusions at which he is expected to ar- 
rive will call for adjustments with his conscience. He 
will be confronted with citations from Scripture, and 
what his government demands of him will be plainly 
expressed. Also his Church has become a factor since 
it is charged with administering the spiritual power 
while the government exercises the jurisdiction over 
temporal affairs. 

Just and adequate conclusions on these matters re- 
quire clear understanding of the term authority. In 
itself, the word means source, origin; but in practice, 
that is, in the field of practical government, authority 
is inseparable from power. Thereby it bestows and pro- 
tects privileges. It defines rights and punishes intrusions 
upon them. It “authorizes, directs and empowers” enter- 
prises, expeditions and drafts’ upon the material and 
cultural resources of the people. 

Under normal circumstances we are unconscious of 
this authority. A deed to a piece of land, a charter to 
incorporate a business, a law directing taxation, or a 
principle concerning fundamental individual possessions 
is not thought of in terms of force until trespass is fol- 
lowed by punishment and disregard of more complex 
relationships brings severe penalties. The state has 
power. It is ordained of God. 

We ordinarily say that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. But this gen- 
eral principle does not infer that government lacks 
authority over an individual who refuses consent to its 
commands. Individuals do not lay taxes, determine 
police powers and establish relations with foreign coun- 
tries. They do not declare war; at least not in this coun- 
try. The state has that authority. The individual can 
refuse obedience, but he can be subjected to penalties 
in so doing. 

What must be realized is that the state is a moral 
entity. It can in itself be rewarded or punished as its 
conduct merits. Because it has this reality, it can be 
blessed or cursed. It can be changed and even over- 
thrown, but it cannot be thrust aside. 

In its own sphere, government has an authority that 
is exclusive. It has pre-eminence even over the au- 
thority of the church. (The church likewise has juris- 
diction into which the state cannot intrude.) The fact 
that the individual is subject to both state and church, 
but in different relations, does not permit him to jump 
from one jurisdiction to another. Some of the “prob- 
lems” now confronting us in the church will be solved 
by a clear understanding of which realm of authority 
has jurisdiction. 
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Why Praise God 


The Psalmist Enumerates God’s Blessings and Praises Him 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Psalm 103: 1-5, 10-18. The Sunday School Lesson for September 1 


THE thoughtful believer in God who 
knows His blessings, is bound to praise 
Him; he cannot help it. His impulse to 
“sing unto the Lord” he does not try to 
check. To consider God’s mercies and 
goodness puts on us the obligation and 
duty of wholehearted praise. There are 
fewer reasons for not praising God than 
for praising Him. 

The Psalmist tried to count his bless- 
ings from God and to tell people the 
result of his calculation, so that there 
would be no doubt that the eternal God 
would stand by them always. The cer- 
tainty of the continuance of His 
mercies was established. This was the 
comfort of the Psalmist; it remains our 
comfort. Normally the emotion of trust 
and certainty seeks expression in praise 
and thanksgiving. Evidences of God’s 
hand in the affairs of life, in prosperity 
and in adversity, in health and sick- 
ness, in punishment and reward, are as 
clear now as when the “singer of 
Israel” voiced the stirrings of his thank- 
ful, trustful soul in hymns of praise we 
call psalms. God’s correction for our 
sins is matched by His compassion for 
us as sinners. The Psalmist listed many 
blessings and classified them as per- 
sonal, national, and universal. 


Personal 

This was not selfish reckoning; but 
his heart was touched by the multitude 
of God’s benefits. His mind worked 
rapidly and his words flowed freely as 
he meditated on God’s gracious good- 
ness to him. To express himself ade- 
quately he called on his entire being 
to do its best to praise God. It was the 
joy of his life to be found praising God. 

He seemed overwhelmed as he con- 
templated himself as receiving so much 
from God. He was determined to “for- 
get not all his benefits.” To enumerate 
how much he owes God he starts a hur- 
ried review of his life. He sees how 
his many sins have been forgiven. 
Bodily benefits had been many; mate- 
rial gains had been his. Disease had 
not snatched away his life; God be 
praised for that! The freedom he had 
lost through transgression had been 
restored to him through the redemp- 
tion which God made possible; the 
ransom had been paid for him when he 
had nothing which could be offered in 
payment. He felt that he was crowned 
as a royal child of God, the jewels in 
the crown being “God’s lovingkindness 
and tender mercies.” Life had new zest 
for him. Strength was renewed to him. 


His depression of soul was gone. He 
was in the joyous vigor of youth. 
These were personal blessings for 
which God was to be praised. God has 
not withheld such blessings from us. 
Have we withheld the praise due Him? 


National 

The Psalmist changes from “my” to 
“our.” Instead of himself he thinks of 
his people, his nation, all Israel. What 
“weighed heaviest” on his mind was 
Israel’s sins. What cheered him most 
was God’s gracious forgiveness of the 
people’s sins. This was God’s mercy 
proving itself. Punishment was de- 
served to the limit, but not thus had 
God dealt with them. Instead, God had 
lightened their burden of guilt. The 
Psalmist had the conviction that Israel 
had been punished less than their in- 
iquities deserved. This was a sure evi- 
dence of God’s mercy to them na- 
tionally. This blessing called for united 
praise and thanksgiving. 

In terms of astronomical distances 
the Psalmist described the distance be- 
tween the nation and the guilt of its 
sins, when God had finished with His 
forgiveness. In terms of the highest ex- 
pression of human emotion he thought 
of God’s pity, His compassion, for the 
people. As they came confessing sins 
God met them as a loving Father, for- 
giving and restoring them. 

This was the greatest national bless- 
ing the Psalmist knew, greater than 
victory in battle or prosperity or honor 
among nations. What a changed world 


THINK OF THESE 


To THANK and praise God should be 
natural for us in view of His blessings. 


Few of us remember “all his bene- 
fits’; we forget so easily. 


What of us, if God “dealt with us 
after our sins”? 


Daily thanks for daily blessings—-is 
that too much, since we expect the 
blessings to be unfailing day after day? 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 26 to September 1 
God’s Bountiful Goodness. Psalm 103: 1-5, 
10-18 


Blessings Promised. Deuteronomy 28: 1-6. 
The Blessings of a New Nature. Genesis 
32: 22-29. 
Spiritual Blessings. Ephesians 1: 3-14. 
All Good Things Come from God. James 
1: 12-18. 
. Fitting Praise. Psalm 107: 1-9. 
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S. A Call to Praise. Psalm 150: 1-6. 
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we would have if the nations were in 
position to rejoice over the forgiveness 
of confessed sins? 


Universal 

These observations on God’s bless- 
ings reach beyond the individual and 
the nation. There is a worldwide in- 
clusiveness of the goodness of God. He 
understands “children’s children,” and 
His covenant is for them all. God takes 
account of human frailty, and deals 
with people accordingly. If this were 
not true what could be in store for us 
but to be thrown aside as unfit cum- 
berers of the earth. It is a wonder that 
God does not think that we are in the 
way of His plans, the agents that thwart 
His purposes. So easy would it be for 
Him to let us go to a natural destruc- 
tion, to let the nations destroy one an- 
other, to retire from His earth. But 
God is not as human as that; vengeance 
is not His course, but mercy and right- 
eousness are. The people are not left 
to drift always and entirely from His 
care and love. 

But one condition the Psalmist did 
not overlook. That condition fits us, 
our nation, the world’s nations. It calls 
for keeping His covenant and remem- 
bering His commandment. 


ASK WHAT YE WILL 


THESE are words spoken by Jesus. 
They were spoken in reference to 
prayer. He wanted to encourage its 
practice. He wanted His disciples to 
believe that their prayers would be an- 
swered. With one sweep of the hand 
He brushed away most of the objections 
to prayer. 

But what a daring thing it was, that 
He should say we could ask what we 
would and it would be done unto us! 
Many of us, thinking of it, would an- 
swer back, “Then the sky is the limit.” 
Far from it. There was no such thought 
in the mind of our Lord. 

Yes, we may ask what we will, but 
when we remember to whom He was 
talking and the larger meaning of what 
He was saying, we realize that what He 
was getting at was not that we should 
ask for more things, but that we should 
be sure when we pray that we are 
making request for such things as are 
in accord with His will. 

The reason so many of us are saying 
God does not answer prayer is because 
we are both careless and selfish in our 
prayers. We want what will help us 
rather than what will help the kingdom. 
Now when we ask for what we know is 
in accord with God’s will, we may begin 
to assure ourselves that what we ask 
will not be denied us. In short, pray- 
ing is less what we want and more what 
the Lord wants. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TrRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SOCIAL SORE SPOTS— 
Gambling 


Lesson: Matthew 6: 19-24 


GAMBLING is one of the perennial 
social problems. The word gamble 
comes from our familiar word, game. 
In its original, gambling was related to 
sport. Gambling tends to move from 
an innocent desire to get away from 
the monotony of life into an obsession 
that dominates the mind. 

We clipped the following paragraph 
from a newspaper while traveling re- 
cently: 

“Tf ... had an opportunity to secure 
a new industry which, through its pay- 
rolls and purchases, would pour hun- 
dreds of dollars into the business life 
of the community every day, there 
would be a united civic movement to 
bring that industry here. Money would 
be spent in various promotional activ- 
ities, tax exemption for a period of 
years likely would be voted, and if at 
last the industry and its big payroll of 
several hundreds of dollars a day was 
secured it would be a cause for gen- 
uine rejoicing everywhere. Legitimate 
business in .. . is losing several hun- 
dred dollars a day because of illegal 
gambling openly operated. All we have 
to do to get that daily ‘payroll’ is to 
enforce the laws already on the books.” 

The situation described here could 
be duplicated in almost numberless 
cities in America. Summer vacations 
at any resort will show crowds of peo- 
ple playing nickle machines, busy at 
bingo, following horse races and dog 
races, indeed using any and every pos- 
sible occasion to lay a bet. We have 
seen little children taught by their 
parents to operate gambling machines. 

The situation is aggravated by the 
use of all kinds of chancing in adver- 
tising, over the radio, in the news- 
papers, in the movies. Bank night is 
illegal in many communities but there 
are always ways to get around the law. 
Not all advertising prizes are gambling. 
Many are legitimate and require real 
effort and real ability to win them. But 
the greater number of the prizes are 
evidently granted on some other basis 
than sheer merit. They are “lucky 
breaks” for the contestants. 

What does all of this do to our Amer- 
ican concept of thrift? Or isn’t thrift a 
word of honor any more in America? 
Some economists have told us that we 
had a depression because too many 
people were too thrifty and kept cap- 
ital tied up and idle. Many Americans 


have believed this and are generally 
spending as they earn, and “lucky” if 
they are not spending what they expect 
to earn. Gambling is a present prob- 
lem. It still causes dishonesty, misery 
and frequently suicide. It still saps at 
the vitality of American life. 


The Border Line 

Gambling is not such a clear-cut 
issue as some other sins. Business may 
be conducted as a gamble, indeed much 
business is a gamble. Buying stocks 
on margins is one thing, while buying 
stocks for investment is another. Yet 
there is the element of chance in both. 
Some of the early New England mer- 
chants put all they had into their ships 
and their cargoes for trade in the East. 
The results would depend on many 
factors including storms at sea, pirates, 
the friendliness or hostility of the 
natives with whom they traded, the 
changing value of the goods they bar- 
tered and what not. Some of these same 
merchants would have condemned un- 
mercifully games of chance. The lines 
are not easily drawn between legitimate 
business and gambling. 

Yet our intelligence should guide us. 
Legitimate business supplies a le- 
gitimate demand. Sometimes it has to 
create the demand first. It is not merely 
a game of chance, motivated by the 
desire for the winnings. No business 
has any Christian flavor that is not 
built on the desire to make life hap- 
pier and better. Providing the neces- 
sities and the comforts of life should 
produce a fair financial return, but the 
return should not be the supreme mo- 
tive. Profits should be incidental to the 
purpose of public service. Profits must 
come under our capitalistic economy, 
but they alone will not satisfy the 
Christian. 

Any business that will not clash with 
what we know of Christ, any business 
that we believe He would approve, that 
will not be a business that depends on 
luck. That kind of business produces 
profits that moth and rust do not cor- 
rupt. 

Life a Gamble? 


It is easy to point out the turning 
point in the life of a man or the history 
of a nation. Perhaps we have empha- 
sized too much the influence of a stroke 
of lightning on the career of Luther. 
Yet he was certainly affected by the 
death of his young friend, riding by his 
side through the forest. It was then he 
decided to give up the law for the min- 
istry. Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, 
was ‘converted from soldiering to the 


church after he was struck by a cannon 
ball on the walls of Pampeluna. The 
turn of a hand seems enough to change 
the course of a century. 

Is this luck? Is life a game of chance? 
A Persian poet believed so and wrote: 
“But helpless pieces of the game He 


plays, 

Upon this checker-board of nights and 
days, 

Hither and thither moves, and checks 
and slays, 


And one by one in the closet lays.” 
Are we pieces in a game, the player of 
which is blind? 

We cannot believe this and remain 
Christians. For Jesus believed that God 
was active in our world and in our 
personal lives. Order is here. God will 
lead even the planning and purpose of 
wicked men to fit into His plan and 
purpose. “The building may be de- 
stroyed, but the blueprint remains in 
the possession of the builder.” 

We never have liked the definition 
of Christianity as “betting your life 
that there is a God.” The fact of God 
is not uncertain. We take no chance 
when we dedicate ourselves to Christ. 
We may fail in business in seeking to 
do business His way, but we will not 
fail Him, and He will not fail us. We 
must believe that there is a kind of 
treasure that can never be stolen or 
corrupted. Life is no gamble that is 
entrusted to Him. 


Is There No Chance? 


Chance is what we are unable to ex- 
plain, standing between cause and its 
effect. We go out into the garden. There 
is a weed growing in the very midst of 
the flowers. “Bad luck,” we say. “How 
did that weed happen to grow there?” 
Well, there is a good reason for the 
weed. Perhaps a bird dropped the seed 
there. Perhaps the wind wafted it 
there. Perhaps it was brought there 
with dirt used to fill in the low place 
in the garden. That weed did not just 
happen. There was a reason, but we 
did not know it. We say, it came by 
chance. 

With God there is no chance. He 
knows how things happen. There is no 
mystery to Him. For every effect there 
is some cause. When we do not know 
it, we say “luck,” “chance,” “happen- 
ing.” 

“The daisy on the mountain sod, 

Withdrawn from human view, 
Was planted by the hand of God, 
The hand that fashioned you.” 
—A. Tholuck. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


A SURVEY 


By Thomas C. T. Crain. The Scribner 
Press, New York City. 1940. Pages 67. 
Price, $1.50. 


When the writer of this book chose 
the title for it, he doubtless had in 
mind a word that would indicate the 
nature of its contents but also imply 
the relationship of writer to book. Mr. 
Crain, in answer to an inquiry ad- 
dressed him by the editor of Tue Lu- 
THERAN, writes of himself, “I am what 
is known as ‘An Official Referee of the 
Supreme Court.’ I am eighty years old. 
When a justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York City reaches the age of 
seventy he is eligible for an appoint- 
ment as ‘Official Referee,’ and I was 
so appointed.” 

The book consists of five chapters, 
the subject of each of which begins with 
the three words, “Is It Well,” and con- 
tinues with, “with the Home,” “with 
the School,” “with the Church,” “with 
the Land,” “with the World.” We began 
reading at the beginning of the book, 
and when we reached the third para- 
graph we found the judge dealing with 
what he calls “twenty rules” making 
for marital happiness. We are tempted 
to quote them, but we refrain because 
the quotation could be interpreted as 
giving away more than a mere sample 
of the wisdom within the volume. 

We suspected the profession of the 
writer when a little farther in the book 
we found data bearing upon judicial 
statistics in New York and Bronx 
Counties in New York. A paragraph 
reads, “In 1938 more than one-fifth of 
all the causes in law and equity dis- 
posed of in the Supreme Court (of 
New York and Bronx Counties) con- 
cerned marital infelicity, and in 1939 
I was called upon to pass upon 338 
matrimonial actions—which was more 
than one per working day.” No wonder 
Judge Crain has data on the subject 
of the home. 

The second chapter in “The Survey” 
deals with the school, and from among 
the numerous comments made we 
select the one which insists that re- 
ligious teaching must be maintained in 
the schools. Says the author, “In our 
public schools today I suggest that the 
school from the sixth grade up be as- 
sembled weekly for a half hour of 
silent meditation about God.” He in- 
sists that the child is entitled to in- 
formation such as comes from reading 
the Bible and meditating upon the 
actual basic reasons for moral conduct. 
He has an idea about how to nullify 
the charge of sectarianism which is the 
basis for completely or almost com- 
pletely eliminating religious instruc- 


tion in public schools. He would have 
the larger denominations each appoint 
a person and thus make available to 
the state a group who should lay out 
a course of Bible reading. He has the 
temerity to suggest that religious lead- 
ers, if told to do so, could find wherein 
they agree. 

The space at our disposal and the 
ethics of reviewing do not permit 
analysis of the little book chapter by 
chapter. Perhaps we can indicate the 
impression it has made upon us by re- 
marking that when we learned that 
someone was proposing to charge $1.50 
for a book of less than seventy-five 
pages we raised the question: Is it 
worth that amount of money? Our an- 
swer is, Yes. It is a rare privilege to 
have the conclusions of an octogenarian 
with the experiences of Judge Crain 
upon the five subjects concerning each 
of which he has asked, “Is it Well?” 

N. R. MetHorn. 


CHRISTIANITY GOES TO PRESS 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 1940. Pages 
111. Price, $1.50. 


In “Christianity Goes to Press” we 
have a fascinating and illuminating 
story of early New Testament publica- 
tion. The author builds in the mind 
of the reader a concise but clear pic- 
ture of the structure of the printed 
Word of New Testament times. The 
foundation is laid upon the prophets. 
The brick and the mortar are found 
in Paul’s personal letters to his friends 
and congregations, as well as in the 
writing of the Gospels. In the fashion 
of a contractor building an edifice, Dr. 
Goodspeed builds for us the Bible, or 
more specifically the New Testament, 
as we have it today. One publication 
after another rests upon the previous 
publication. Down through the cen- 
turies the press enlarged upon the 
method of building. 

The author portrays vividly the times 
and reasons for preserving and for- 
mulating Paul’s personal letters sent to 
his co-laborers and missions. These 
letters, constituting a large part of the 
New Testament, have survived for 
other than sentimental reasons. The 
author’s own words give testimony to 
the importance of the literature of the 
New Testament: “For it preserves the 


Books reviewed in this department 
may be obtained in The United Lu- 
theran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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great humanizing documents of lit- 
erature.” 

The comparison of Greek records 
preserved through papyri written on 
all sorts of occasions and subjects to 
that of the Jewish letter writing in the 
form of papyri and codices is convine- 
ing to the reader. Rich thought is avail- 
able for those interested in the forma- 
tion of the canon as accomplished by 
the church fathers. The author’s first 
chapter, “Paul’s Personal Letters,” 
clarifies many questions and doubts in 
the mind of the teacher or scholar in 
the church school or in our colleges. 
The last three chapters, “Christians 
Learn to Publish,” “The Climax of 
Christian Publication,” and “Christian 
Publishers Carry On,” will claim the 
attention of every Christian church 
worker. 

Although “Christian writing began 
in the Greek city of Corinth ... in the 
spring of the year 50,” as the author 
states, let us remember that Ephesus 
and Rome are the centers of Christian 
publication. 

In order that one may follow the de- 
velopment of the Christian publica- 
tions and thereby the expansion of the 
Christian Church, it is necessary to 
understand that the fruits of experi- 
ence were at first passed along verbally. 
The verbal method, proving inadequate 
to retain the fruits of the past, gave 
way to a new art; that of writing. The 
Christians learned to publish therefore 
in order to preserve. 

The close of the book is interestingly 
written, starting with the appearance 
of the Vulgate Bible soon after A. D. 
382. From one translation to another, 
the Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man and English writers and publish- 
ers liberate a well of spiritual water 
that refreshes. The author follows 
through the translations of Greek, 
Latin, German and English with a 
definiteness that appeals to and mo- 
tivates the reader. From one transla- 
tion to another we climb the structure 
of Christianity through the printed 
Word. The popularly written book 
serves to edify. The author has proven 
a contractor placing fragments and en- 
tire writings and publications together 
to serve the reader as a “blueprint” of 
the structure of Christianity and Chris- 
tian literature. Each translation rests 
upon the other. He closes the book 
with the development of the New 
Testament literature as we have it to- 
day with references to the great mod- 
ern American translations. The author 
is reluctant to refer to his own popular 
translation of the New Testament. 

The one who will patiently read this 
book will profit. In three or four hours 
it may be read and will enlighten one 
in regard to the beauty, simplicity, and 
wealth of our greatest heritage. 

JouNn R. STREVIG. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 
Editor: 

Tue Burke-Wadsworth Conscription 
Bill now before Congress is the most 
dangerous piece of legislation ever pro- 
posed before our American Congress. 
It calls for a most thorough-going dis- 
cussion by the American people. 

In my own thinking, the greatest 
long-range danger in this bill is the 
threatened militarization of the Amer- 
ican mind. Since the bill is sponsored 
by the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation this is probably one of the pur- 
poses back of it. Colonel Henry L. 
Stimson probably gave the association 
away when he testified on July 2 that 
he supports military conscription, not 
for its military value, but for its prop- 
aganda value to arouse America. Mr. 
Editor, this is nothing more nor less 
than the prostitution of democracy! To 
conscript 42,000,000 men as a prop- 
aganda step is the highest insult to 
American intelligence that I can recall. 

Yet, the actual military value of 
conscription would seem to support this 
charge. In the July 2 issue of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, Major George F. 
Eliot seriously questions the value of 
military conscription for this day and 
age. He points the new direction mod- 
ern warfare is taking by quoting Col. 
Oliver L. Spaulding in his volume, 
“The United States Army in War and 
Peace,” as follows: 


“*The most evident tendencies that may 
lead us to a change are to be found in the 
increasing use of mechanical power. The 
airplane, the armored car, the tank, even 
the humble motor truck, are increasing 
the complication of operations and their 
speed. ... There are indications that the 
use of power may enable fewer and smaller 
troop units to do the work of the many 
larger ones which we now plan to use.’” 


Major Eliot continues: 


“This is not to be achieved by half- 
trained troops. It was the misfortune of 
France that the decisive German blow on 
the Meuse fell upon the French Ninth 
Army, composed largely of reservists who 
had only one year’s training. . . . If this 
bill (Burke-Wadsworth) were to be en- 
acted into law, the average American 
would immediately begin to delude him- 
self with visions of a great army which 
would give us complete security. In fact, 
there would be no security; there would 
be only masses of partially trained men 
whom we could not arm, equip or provide 
leadership for any reasonable time, and if 
we tried to do so we would inevitably 
fatally handicap other elements of our 
defense forces which are of even greater 
importance.” 


An even more convincing case against 
the effectiveness of military conscrip- 


tion to meet America’s present-day 
needs is made by Hanson M. Baldwin 
in the current issue (August) of 
Harpers’ Magazine. This military ex- 
pert for the New York Times deals 
(pages 236 to 238) with the kind of an 
army we need now and why the Con- 
scription Bill should not be passed. 

Hard-boiled military sense itself, 
then, would indicate that conscription 
is not the way out. The man on the 
street can see that the power age has 
changed modern warfare. One does not 
have to be an expert to see that huge 
armies partially trained are a snare 
and a delusion. The war of movement 
of great masses of troops is finished be- 
cause tanks, airplanes, bombs and mo- 
torized manpower have taken their 
place. The more reasonable course 
would be, then, to develop not so much 
a huge army as a good army; not so 
much to give training to great masses 
of men which is in reality inadequate 
as to develop units of expert troops who 
are working in terms of 1940. 

The question is raised—“Conscrip- 
tion, but conscription for what pur- 
pose?” Here, again, in the same article 
Major Eliot answers that question: 


“A vast universal service army can be 
really useful to us only if we are again to 
undertake large-scale operations in Europe 
or Asia... or if we are foolish enough to 
scatter our efforts and our resources over 
too wide a field.” 


Mr. Editor, if we need a large con- 
scription army only for military opera- 
tions in Europe or Asia, is it the will of 
the American people that such an army 
be raised? 

So far, I have talked mostly about 
the military aspects of this bill. I have 
done so knowing that in these days of 
war hysteria only cold-blooded mil- 
itary logic will be of any avail. But as 
a Christian pastor, I am much more 
concerned about the effects a conscrip- 
tion law would have upon American 
spiritual life. To militarize the man- 
hood of America—which apparently is 
the chief aim of the bill—would be to 
set the clock of Christian teaching back 
a hundred years or more in this coun- 
try. I say this because the military 
method is not the method of Christ or 
the followers of Christ—in the settle- 
ment of differences with those of an- 
other nation. When the military method 
—i.e., the method which depends on 
brute power and brute power alone— 
grows, then the chances for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes diminish. We 
talk about our “good neighbor” policy 
now, but if we conscript American 
manhood for a single decade that ex- 
pression will be completely omitted, not 
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only from our State Department, but 
from the thinking of our people as well. 
To me, this is deeply tragic, for this is 
the way which has led to the downfall 
of every great nation in the past. These 
words of Jesus seem eternally true: 
“He that takes the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” I suppose they are 
true because when we “take the sword” 
our faith and trust go to the sword 
rather than to processes of goodwill in 
our relationships with other peoples. 

Naturally, I also feel that such a law 
would be deeply contrary to true 
American democracy. Conscription is 
the seizure of a man’s body, time and 
service by force under threat of heavy 
penalty. While some say that this is 
“equality,” I am afraid it is the equality 
which prevails among “regimented 
galley slaves” and is no more demo- 
cratic than any form of involuntary 
servitude. 

While we used the conscription 
method in 1917 and 1918 for the first 
time on a universal basis, it is pointed 
out that this would not have been 
necessary if we had been raising a force 
for the defense of our territory rather 
than an army for foreign service. 

Nor do I think it is necessary to be 
used today—in a time of peace—to de- 
fend the United States of America. The 
plan savors more of the Nazi policies 
of Germany than anything America 
has ever seen. Are democratic methods 
so hopeless that regimentation is neces- 
sary? To agree with that would be to 
confess that American people have 
grown decadent and that they must be 
conscripted to prepare for the possible 
task of defending their country. Sir, 
the question cannot be avoided: If we 
must conscript man-power to support 
our government’s policies then is it 
not possible that something is wrong 
with those policies? American youth 
are refusing to volunteer—not because 
they do not believe in defending Amer- 
ica—but because they believe it will 
cost them their blood on the battlefields 
of Europe or Asia in the “defense” of 
non-American “imperialisms.” 

December 9, 1814, Daniel Webster 
addressed the House of Representa- 
tives in opposition to a proposal for 
universal military conscription. I quote: 


“Ts this, Sir, consistent with the char- 
acter of a free government? Is this civil 
liberty? Is this the real character of our 
Constitution? No, Sir, indeed it is not. 
The Constitution is libeled, foully libeled 
The people of this country have not estab- 
lished for themselves such a fabric of 
despotism.” 


The text of that speech was sup- 
pressed for nearly a hundred years. 
“A fabric of despotism”—were those 
words uncovered to face us during this 
crisis in American democracy? I 
wonder? Auton M. Morter. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Church Workers at School and Camp 


THIEL COLLEGE CAMPUS 
CROWDED 


Annual Summer Assembly Exceeds 
Former Schools 


THE Summer Assembly of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, held annually on the 
campus of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa., opened on Sunday evening with a 
Communion Service in Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Greenville, Pa. with 
191 persons receiving the Sacrament. 
The Communion meditation, “Lift Up 
Your Heart,” was preached by the Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, promotional sec- 
retary of the United Lutheran Church. 
Communion was administered by the 
Rev. J. Bender Miller, chairman of the 
Summer Assembly, and the Rev. John 
F. Kindsvatter, a member of the com- 
mittee. By the second day of the as- 
sembly the registration, the largest in 
the history of the summer assemblies at 
Thiel, had reached 225. The emphasis 
of the program has been upon Leader- 
ship Training. Courses in the Leader- 
ship Training School were taught by 
the following: the Rev. S. White 
Rhyne, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board; the 
Rev. Charles M. Cooper, instructor in 
Old Testament at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the Rev. Luther A. Malmberg, D.D., 
dean of Thiel College; Mrs. H. C. 
Michael of Johnstown, Pa.; the Rev. 
“€. OY Duitord pastor’ of “St, Pauls 
Lutheran Church, Sewickley, Pa.; the 
Rev. Paul E. Daugherty, pastor of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. John F. Kindsvatter, pastor 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 

The Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, S.T.M., 
the vesper preacher, based his vesper 
sermons on the theme, “Lift Up Your 
Heart.” The Rev. C. M. Cooper, in- 
structor in Old Testament, presented 
a series of lectures on the “Devotional 


Aspects of the Psalms.” The Foreign 
Mission Lectures, centered about the 
India Mission Work, were presented 
by the Rev. R. M. Dunkelberger, D.D., 
of the India Mission field. Young 
People’s Hour was conducted by the 
Rev. Donald Houser, pastor of Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church, Wesleyville, 
Pa. Special lecturers included the Rev. 
W. A. A. Logan, D.D., secretary of 
beneficence of the Pittsburgh Synod; 
the Rev. Elmer Ortner, pastor of Christ 
Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the 
Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, president-elect 
of the Pittsburgh Synod; Mr. Jesse 
Martsolf; the Rev. Paul N. Schnur, 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Irwin, Pa. 

Plans are now being formulated for 
the assembly of next year, under the 
leadership of the Rev. P. W. Seiberling, 
pastor of English Lutheran Church, 
Zelienople, Pa., and dean of the Sum- 
mer Assembly, who will assume lead- 
ership of the assembly for 1941. 
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DESPITE THE HEAT 


Maryland’s Summer School Well Attended, 
Well Taught and Well Enjoyed 


By Robert J. Volland, Director 


Tue fifth birthday of the Maryland 
Synod Summer School for Church 
Workers was distinguished by the most 
successful week (July 20 to July 26) 
it has thus far experienced. Out of a 
total of 166 registrations, 108 persons 
were awarded course cards signifying 
their completion of required studies. 
These figures only serve as an index to 
similarly fine achievements in renewed 
enthusiasm and devotion to the work 
of the church which was developed in 
all who attended. This session, held on 
the beautiful campus of Hood College 
in Frederick, Md., exceeded those of 
previous years in attendance, excellence 


of faculty and fellowship. Although the 
heat was intense throughout the entire 
week, the spirit of the school did not 
suffer because of it. 

The opening of the school was in 
conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion of the synodical Sunday School 
Association which featured inspira- 
tional addresses and helpful confer- 
ences pertaining to the church school. 
The first gathering of the summer 
school was held Saturday evening, at 
which time, after a short worship serv- 
ice conducted by the director, the 
greetings of the Frederick congrega- 
tion were brought by the Rev. H. L. 
Schluderberg, assistant to the pastor, 
Dr. A. J. Traver. The Rev. Arthur 
Getz, associate secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board, spoke of the 
advice and service which the Board is 
at all times ready to extend to schools 
such as ours. At the close of the serv- 
ice, refreshments were served by the 
Women’s Class of the Frederick church 
and a time of fellowship was enjoyed 
by all. 

Sunday morning we were privileged 
to attend Sunday school and the eleven 
o’clock worship service at the old his- 
toric Evangelical Lutheran Church, a 
short ride from the campus of Hood 
College. The Rev. Schluderberg con- 
ducted the service and the sermon, 
“Training the Intellect and the Heart,” 
was delivered by the Rev. Getz. In 
the evening at 7.15 we gathered on the 
steps of Coblentz Hall and there in the 
peace and beauty of that hour the Sun- 
set Vespers were led by the Rev. Ralph 
Gresh of York, Pa. To all of us that 
period when we could sit quietly and 
worship was the highlight of every day. 

Our regular schedule began Monday 
morning with breakfast at 7.30 and 
Bible Hour at 8.30 conducted by the 
Rev. Gresh who chose the Epistle of 
James for our study. This proved so 
interesting that a number of students 
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have requested that a credit course on 
the life of St. James and his works be 
offered in the near future. Following 
the Bible hour a general music period 
was held for one-half hour at which 
time the hymns of our Common Serv- 
ice Book were studied in their his- 
torical setting. Next came the first 
study period and, in succession, the 
general conference session, a short re- 
cess, the second study period, and 
lunch at 1.00. The afternoon was left 
free for rest, study, and_ recreation 
which included tennis, swimming, golf, 
croquet and baseball. Supper, at 6.00 
P. M., was followed by the Sunset Ves- 
pers and varied evening programs. 

An extremely interesting and pop- 
ular innovation of the school was the 
Department of Church Music led by 
Dr. Gomer C. Rees, member of the 
Committee on Church Music of the 
U. L. C. A,, assisted by the synodical 
Music Commitee. This department pre- 
sented, in addition to the general music 
period, a more comprehensive study for 
church musicians of the music of the 
services, choir music, and a study of 
the musical heritage of our Lutheran 
Church. The course was so well at- 
tended and proved so valuable that it 
will probably find a permanent place 
on the programs of the future. Thurs- 
day evening, a choir composed of stu- 
dents in the Music School, sang five 
exemplary anthems for church use at 
the Vesper Service. Miss Lois Corbett 
served as accompanist throughout the 
week. 

The following courses and leaders 
appeared on the program: “The Life 
of Christ,” the Rev. A. H. Getz; “Build- 
ing a Total Youth Program,” the Rev. 
Paul E. Keyser; “My Life Work,” Sister 
Catherine Neuhardt; “The Church and 
Social Work,” Dr. James Oosterling; “A 
Background Course for Teaching Mis- 
sions,” Miss Mabel Dysinger; “Planning 
and Leading Group Worship” and “The 
Life and Work of Paul,” the Rev. Roy 
Sloop. 

Conference discussions for young 
people, women, and pastors and lay- 
men were conducted by Miss Irene Sox, 
Mrs. Paul Keyser, and the Rev. Paul 
Keyser, respectively. 

The evening programs were interest- 
ing and varied. Miss Mabel Dysinger, 
Dr. Roy Dunkelberger and Dr. O. F. 
Blackwelder spoke to us on three dif- 
ferent occasions while one evening was 
devoted to an impromptu stunt night 
in which both faculty and students took 
part. 

The school was under the capable 
management of the following officers: 
Dean, the Rev. R. C. Sorrick; director, 
Mr. R. J. Volland; registrar, Dr. A. J. 
Traver; assistant registrar, the Rev. 
H. L. Schluderberg; treasurer, Mr. 
Virgil Doub. Members of the co-operat- 
ing Music Committee of synod were the 
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Rev. J. Liesmann, the Rev. W. V. 
Simon, the Rev. Edward Goetz, and 
the Rev. R. Miller. The Rev. Fred R. 
Seibel acted as director of all recrea- 
tional activities. 

On the last night of the school, a 
most impressive reconsecration service 
was held during which each of the stu- 
dents dedicated himself to some very 
definite form of Christian service as an 
outward sign of the inward blessings 
received in the course of the week. 
Upon this note of personal devotion to 
our beloved Church, our school was 
ended. We returned home full of en- 
thusiasm and plans for the coming 
year. 


CAMP LU-SO-CO 


Tue fourth annual summer camp for 
boys and girls of twelve through six- 
teen years of age, sponsored by the 
Southern Conference of the Illinois 
Synod, was conducted at Dixon Springs, 
Il., July 21-27. 

Under the capable direction of our 
conference president, the Rev. L. H. 
Grimes of Centralia, a happy, healthful 
and inspirational week was experienced 
by all who attended Camp Lu-So-Co 
this year. The fifty-seven campers fol- 
lowed a program planned to guide them 
in living the Christian way of life. 

The camp staff, headed by Pastor 
Grimes, consisted of the following con- 
ference pastors: the Rev. William J. 
Boatman of Murphysboro, dean of the 
camp; Dr. Fred Mueller in charge of 
religious instruction; the Rev. Marvin 
C. Reichert of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
the Rev. Roland G. Riechmann of Mt. 
Carmel, Ill.; the writer assisted in 
teaching and other camp activities. The 
girls were led in their program by 
Mrs. Grimes and a group of ladies 
from our congregations. 

Campfires were held every evening. 
At the campfire on Wednesday evening 
a gypsy party was enjoyed by all. An 
all-morning hike featured one day’s 
program. It consisted of climbing 
rocky hills, tramping through woods, 
crawling through a deep canyon and 
finally exploring the mysteries of a 
cave, before we returned to camp a 
hungry, footsore but happy band. On 
Thursday night Carthage College was 
given the spotlight, and that “man- 
about-Carthage,” the Rev. Roger 
Imhoff, willingly dispensed any infor- 
mation about our college to the young 
campers who will soon be considering 
plans for their future education. The 
evening served as a reunion for Car- 
thaginians in southern Illinois. The 
visitor coming the longest distance was 
the Rev. Vernon Kotter of Detroit, 
Mich., vacationing at his home in near- 
by Metropolis. On the last evening a 
Stunt Night was presented in which ail 
the campers took part. 
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In the athletic department the boys 
from DeSoto, Ill., again took home with 
them the cup awarded to the winners 
of the track meet. Swimming was en- 
joyed by all twice a day. Softball was 
on the program every afternoon, and 
on the final day of camp the old men 
of the staff showed an all-star team 
how the game is played: the score was 
13 to 5. 

Games and stunts were not the only 
part of the program. A Matin Service 
was held out-of-doors each morning 
with a meditation by Dean Boatman. 
Informal class periods were conducted 
for two hours each morning with 
courses built upon the specific applica- 
tion of Bible truth to the various prob- 
lems of childhood and youth. In true 
Lutheran fashion each boy and girl 
brought their Bibles as part of their 
camp equipment. This camp, which of- 
fers our young people a week’s vaca- 
tion out-of-doors midst healthful sur- 
roundings, coupled with clean, whole- 
some Christian influence, is in a very 
definite way doing its part in the ad- 
vance of Lutheranism throughout 
southern Illinois. 

KENNETH T. KNUDSEN. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
WORKERS 


Midland College Campus Scene of Helpful 
Conferences 


Tue twelfth annual joint meeting of 
the Midland Assembly for Church 
Workers and the Women’s Missionary 
Convention of the Nebraska Synod was 
held on the campus of Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebr., July 28 to August 
2 inclusive. 

Nearly everyone attending the ses- 
sions stays in the dormitory and after 
a 6.30 breakfast, gathers in the college 
chapel for devotions, this year con- 
ducted by the Rev. Ralph Krueger of 
Iowa City, Iowa. He radiates sincerity 
and consecration and these devotions, 
taken from the Beatitudes, gave us a 
sense of reverence which made the 
credit courses on New Testament by 
Dr. A. O. Frank, pastor of Salem 
Church, Fremont, and a study of Chris- 
tian Leadership by the Rev. Lightner 
A. Swan of Missouri Valley, Iowa, a 
fitting climax. There was another 
period of both classes following the 
general lecture hour at 10.00 A. M. 
when the Rey. Theodore K. Finck, 
editor of the Parish and Church School 
Board, and the Rev. Kenneth G. Kil- 
linger of Virginia spoke on alternate 
days, with the exception of Thursday, 
when Dr. F. C. Wiegman, president of 
the college, delivered the lecture. 

From 9.00 to 9.50 A. M. all pastors 
met under the leadership of the Rev. 
T. K. Finck and the women for the first 
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twenty-five minutes in the study of 
“Uprooted Americans” under Mrs. G. 
Keller Rubrecht of North Platte. The 
last twenty-five minutes of this period 
Mr. Krueger reviewed “Stand by for 
China,” and, having lived in China 
for two years, he was able to give per- 
sonal observations which made the book 
a real study of the Chinese people. 


Pastor Killinger Impressive 

For the first time in the eighteen 
years of the assembly, we were priv- 
ileged to have a home missionary with 
us. Pastor Killinger gave us of the 
Middle West a better understanding of 
the problems of the phase of church 
work known as mountain work. We 
learned more during his six talks than 
we have in all the years we have read 
of the work and, following his talk on 
Young Women’s Night, an offering was 
taken which, added to the offering 
taken the last day of the sessions, 
amounted to $60. 

Monday afternoon, the Missionary 
Convention was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. F. C. Wiegman, wife of 
the president of the college. Mrs. L. J. 
Skocpol, General Board representative, 
had opening devotions each day, as did 
Mrs. E. C. Mortensen of Benedict the 
closing. The convention theme was 
“Christianity Singing a New Song,” 
taken from Psalm 149: 1. 

In the reports, Mrs. Wiegman said 
the outstanding privilege she had had 
was the synodical president’s congress 
in Philadelphia in January. The treas- 
urer reported total receipts of $6,040.35 
with our synodical special of $1,000 for 
the Visrantipuram Sanitorium oversub- 
scribed $69.40. The statistician reported 
a ten per cent increase, or an active 
membership of 1,120. The Box Work 
secretary reported the articles on dis- 
play for Tabitha Home valued at $308.37 
and cash for the Home $163.50. No 
department had a discovraging loss 
even in the face of another drought. 


In Midland’s Interest 

The convention Box Work offering 
totaled $67.50. This will be divided 
equally between the chapels of the col- 
lege and Western Seminary. This of- 
fering has been taken for some years, 
and when we see the beautiful dark 
red velvet drapes at the windows, the 
reredos back of the altar, the curtains 
at the front of the chancel, and the re- 
arrangement of the seating, we feel the 
money has been well spent for the col- 
lege chapel. The money for the sem- 
inary chapel is held in abeyance until 
some changes have been made. The 
Chinese elms on the campus of both 
the college and seminary are also evi- 
dence of the love of the women for our 
institutions of learning, proving the 
favorite saying of Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, 
“Love knows no sacrifice.” Two stateiv 


chairs in the college chapel pulpit are 
the gift of a young Jew who attended 
the college. 

Wednesday was Young Women’s 
Day, with 36 young women delegates 
and 92 visitors at the afternoon session 
and 185 at the banquet. Many came 40 
to 60 miles for the banquet and eve- 
ning program. 

Thursday evening was the combined 
program of the Junior (25 children) 
and the Youth (35) Assemblies. This 
was followed by the farewell reception 
for Dr. and Mrs. H. F. Martin and 
daughter Ruth, who leave shortly for 
New York, where Dr. Martin will enter 
upon his duties as president of the New 
York Bible School. Even though it was 
very hot, 250 attended. 

Friday, preceding the convention 
luncheon, a Life and In Memoriam 
program presented thirteen Life Mem- 
bers and three transferals. 


Honored Members 

The transferrals were Dr. C. H. B. 
Lewis, field secretary for the Parish 
and Church School Board for sixteen 
years; Mrs. Ann Ruwe Mueller, who 
among other outstanding services to 
her church served one year in South 
America; and Dr. Christian Sick, a 
beloved pastor who died a year ago. 

The convention luncheon was a fit- 
ting climax to a week of singing. Using 
the theme, “Hymn of Life,” Mrs. W. A. 
Voss, synodical vice-president, used the 
musical staff and notes in black on the 
white table cloth, with licorice gum- 
drop bases and notes for favors. 

First on the program was the “Key,” 
the opening devotions by Mrs. Skocpol; 
then “Christ as the Staff,’ Mrs. F. C. 
Wiegman; “Rhythm or Time,” Mrs. 
H. C. Cordts; “Harmony,” the Rev. 
T. K. Finck; “Chords,” a baritone solo, 
“The Lost Chord,” by Professor Lyders, 
teacher of voice at the college; “Rests 
and Prayer,’ Miss Helene H. Harder; 
“Sharps and Flats” (success and fail- 
ures), Pastor Krueger; “Repeat Signs,” 
installation of officers: Mrs. F.. C. 
Wiegman, president; Mrs. W. A. Voss, 
vice-president; Mis Lulu James, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. O. L. Sturte- 
vant, treasurer; Mrs. Wallace Livers, 
statistician; “The Amen,” the closing 
devotions by Mrs. E. C. Mortensen. 

A short business session followed, 
showing the total registration of officers 
and delegates; 64 with 136 visitors and 
115 attending the luncheon. 

Mrs. Wiegman was chosen, with Mrs. 
Skocpol alternate, according to Section 
3, Article 4, of the proposed constitu- 
tion. 

We learned the first record of women 
singing is in Exodus 15 and Martin 
Luther is called the “Father of Congre- 
gational Singing” and we truly felt that 
“Music is the Universal Language of 
Mankind.” Mrs. L. A. Hornsurc. 
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United States Government’s Nation-wide 
Registration of Aliens Begins 
August 27, 1940 


As part of the National Defense pro- 
gram, a nationwide registration of aliens 
will be conducted from August 27 
through December 26, 1940, by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
of the Department of Justice. Regis- 
tration will take place in the post 
offices of the nation. It is expected that 
more than three and one-half million 
aliens will be registered during the 
four-month period. 

Registration is made compulsory by 
a specific act of Congress, the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940, which requires 
all non-citizens to register during the 
four-month official registration period. 
The law requires that all aliens four- 
teen years or older are to be registered 
and fingerprinted. Alien children un- 
der fourteen years of age will be reg- 
istered by their parents or guardians. 
When alien children reach their four- 
teenth birthday, they will be required 
to register in person and be finger- 
printed. 

A fine of $1,000 and imprisonment of 
six months is prescribed by the Alien 
Registration Act for failure to register, 
for refusal to be fingerprinted, or for 
making registration statements known 
to be false. 

As part of its educational program to 
acquaint non-citizens with the registra- 
tion requirements, the Alien Registra- 
tion Division is distributing more than 
five million specimen forms listing the 
questions that will be asked of aliens at 
registration time. Besides the usual 
questions for establishing identification, 
the questionnaire asks the alien to tell 
how and when he entered the country, 
the method of transportation he used 
to get here, the name of the vessel on 
which he arrived. 

He is also asked to state the length 
of time he has been in this country and 
the length of time he expects to stay. 
He must also describe any military or 
naval service he has had, and list the 
names of any organizations, clubs, or 
societies in which he participates or 
holds membership. In addition, he is 
required to describe his activities in 
any organization, and to affirm whether 
or not the organization furthers the 
interests or program of a foreign gov- 
ernment. 


AN interesting item has come in about 
St. Jacob’s Church in Anna, Ohio. In 
the month of June St. Jacob’s had an 
average attendance at its services, led 
by the Rev. F. J. Mittermaier, of 436. 
This makes that figure more remark- 
able: the population of Anna is 485. 
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To Omaha and Return 


U. L. C. A.’s Committee on Transportation Announces Rates 


and Schedules 


For the pleasure and comfort of our 
members who are going to attend our 
national convention in Omaha, Nebr., 
October 9-16, 1940, we are arranging 
to operate a special train from New 
York to Chicago via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Chicago to Omaha via 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 

We will leave New York Monday, 
October 7, 1940, and arrive at Omaha, 
Nebr., Tuesday, October 8. Our train 
will stop en route at Newark, North 
Philadelphia, Paoli, Lancaster, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, and Pittsburgh. Mem- 
bers living in York, Allentown, Beth- 
lehem, Washington and Baltimore can 
conveniently join our group at Harris- 
burg. If there are a sufficient number 
of applications from Pittsburgh and 
vicinity we will be able to place a car 
in the Pittsburgh station that can be 
entered at 10.00 P. M., October 7. 

From New York to Chicago our train 
will consist of modern air-conditioned 
Pullman sleeping cars complete with 
every personal facility. Our spacious 
lounge-observation car offers homelike 
comfort for our social activities en 
route. You will enjoy complete “run 
of the train’—go where you please, 
when you please, and as you please. 

Our special train from Chicago to 
Omaha will be composed of famous air- 
conditioned Challenger Coaches, which 
have deep-cushioned seats that may be 
adjusted to three different reclining 
positions. These seats also may be 
turned around to face the windows if 
desired. Rest rooms in these coaches 
are unusually spacious and well ap- 
pointed. 


There will be ample dining 
car facilities on the train, in 
which luncheon as well as din- 
ner may be secured at very 
reasonable prices. 

West of Chicago, our special 
train operates over the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Rail- 
way—the famous _ smooth, 
double-track, automatic electric safety 
signal line between Chicago and 
Omaha. Our route passes through the 
thriving industrial sections of Illinois, 
thence over the mighty Mississippi 
River at Fulton and into the “tall corn” 
state of Iowa, passing through the cen- 
ter of its fertile farm lands, arriving in 
Omaha early in the evening. 

We feel certain that our convention 
this year will prove to be the finest and 
most enjoyable that we will have at- 
tended and in order to complete all 
details and arrangements we earnestly 
request that you make reservations at 
your earliest possible convenience. 
Please address all correspondence in 
connection with reservations to Mr. 
W. H. Patrick, chairman, Transporta- 
tion Committee, Room 609, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For your ready reference we quote 
below railroad fares and Pullman 
charges from certain points to Chicago. 

From Chicago to Omaha special low 
party fares will apply, the per capita 
rate depending upon the number in 
our group. 

Further definite details will follow 
as the date of our journey approaches. 
THE TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE, 

Wm. H. Patrick, Jr., Chairman. 


Round-trip Railroad Fares 


Harris- Wash- Bal- 
New York Newark No.Phila Paoli Lancaster burg ington timore 
In Pullman 
(all classes) ............ $49.05 $48.70 $44.70 $43.80 $41.35 $39.65 $42.45 $42.45 
In Pullman 
(Upper Berths) .... 44,15 43.85 40.25 39.40 37.25 35.65 38.20 38.20 
One-way Pullman Fares 
New York- No. Phila- Wash- Bal- 
Newark Paoli Lancaster Harrisburg ington timore 
Bower Bertie cy esiciaiascnrssszen> $6.30 $5.80 $5.55 $5.25 $5.80 $5.80 
Upper Berth 
KONG WOW) ae ea terra tbeseosvas 4.35 4.00 3.80 3.60 4.00 4.00 
1aFoy sha bela § © ref: een 7.80 7.30 6.95 6.60 7.30 7.30 
Section with lower berth only 
prepared for night occupancy 
One person 115 7.40 7.00 WalD Tb 
Two persons 8.95 8.55 8.05 8.95 8.95 
Single or double bedroom 
ONE DETSON agncgtacciessttverieecs> 11.35 10.40 9.95 9.45 10.40 10.40 
WO. TOTSOE dr rericsanrcskccstress 12.60 11.55 11.05 10.50 L155. 11.55 
Compartment 
Two or more persons .......... 17.85 16.30 ais 14.70 16.30 16.30 
Drawing room 
Two or more persons ............ 22.05 21.00 19.95 18.90 21.00 21.00 
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SOCIAL SORE SPOTS 


(Continued from page 19) 


Gambling for the Church 


Surely the last place to expect to find 
playing for stakes would be in the 
church. Yet many churches still stoop 
to money-raising devices learned from 
the amusement sections of county fairs, 
circuses and the like. Amusement lit- 
erally means without thought, and cer- 
tainly these devices are calculated to 
prey upon the thoughtless. The bingo 
craze is still on. Annual bazaars and 
block parties are the dependence of 
many churches for the balancing of 
their budgets. The Board of American 
Missions has been one of the leading 
influences in our church for the dis- 
carding of such devices. This Board 
will no longer give aid to a mission 
that employs them. The Laymen’s 
Movement, with its emphasis on stew- 
ardship, has been another powerful 
deterrent. 

The only possible argument for this 
kind of thing is the Jesuit principle 
that the end justifies the means. That 
argument would justify highway rob- 
bery or piracy just as well. 


A Summary 


Gambling is a very present evil. It 
influences men to seek something for 
nothing, to avoid giving honest value 
for value, to live thriftlessly with no 
provision for the future, and live by the 
luck of each day. It is constantly lead- 
ing men to dishonesty and defalcations. 
It draws men on from risk to risk, 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing, 
till they are caught with an insane pas- 
sion for the thrill of the games, and 
every high and noble purpose for which 
they have ever lived is gone. Most of 
all, gambling denies the Providence of 
a good God and in His place sets up 
the idol of chance. Gambling is a 
dangerous pastime that Christians 
should avoid. 


* * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, September 
1. Next topic, Social Sore Spots— 
Liquor. 
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CORNHUSKER NEWS 
By Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


In CASE the world goes off the yellow 
gold standard, Nebraska has a new 
medium of exchange, for now Nebraska 
is one of the “black gold” producing 
states. Oil, that vital element in our 
fast-moving age, is no longer a dream 
in Nebraska, but has become a reality 
in the producing wells in the south- 
eastern counties. Falls City may be- 
come one of the oil centers of the cen- 
tral west. When the boom gets well 
under way, St. John’s Church, the Rev. 
H. C. Cordts pastor, will be ready to 
lead the way. Perhaps oil will bring 
some of the 64,000 decrease in the 
state’s population back to normal. 

But Nebraska has more than oil. This 
year large portions of the state had a 
good wheat crop, even while others 
were again wiped out by the drought. 
Intense heat, over the hundred mark, 
for two weeks, following a rather long 
dry spell, damaged the corn consider- 
ably. Yet recent rains assure many 
farms of a corn crop again. With the 
heat came also a decrease in church 
attendance. Eventually, we presume, 
even the church will be air cooled in 
the summer time. 


Summer Assembly 

For eighteen years, the Nebraska 
Synod has sponsored a Summer As- 
sembly for Church Workers, using the 
college buildings in Fremont, Nebr. 
Other synods have been welcome, and 
this year Iowa pastors took the invita- 
tion seriously. This year’s faculty in- 
cluded the Rev. Theodore K. Finck 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
who conducted a profitable daily Pas- 
tors’ Hour, and spoke at some of the 
assembly and missionary convention 
sessions. Missionary Kenneth G. Kil- 
linger of Marion, Va., captivated the 
assembly with his intimate stories of 
the mountain mission work. Credit 
courses were taught by Dr. Alfred O. 
Frank in New Testament, and by the 
Rev. Lightner A. Swan in Leadership 
Training. The Rev. Ralph M. Krueger 
created a splendid devotional spirit in 
his daily morning meditations. He also 
reviewed the Foreign Mission study 
book, while Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht 
reviewed the Home Mission book. 
These books were reviewed as a part 
of the Missionary Society Convention 
of the Nebraska Synod which meets 
afternoons in conjunction with the as- 
sembly, thus allowing the delegates to 
receive the inspiration of both at the 
same time, while also interesting others 
in missions who would not otherwise 
be attending the convention. This 
combination has worked out well in 
Nebraska’s Summer Assembly. 

President Wiegman of Midland Col- 
lege presented one morning address. 


The Junior Assembly was under the 
direction of Miss Amanda Jorn, an ex- 
perienced worker with children. She 
used “The Children of the Church” 
materials. 


_ A Youth Assembly under the direc- | 
tion of the Rev. A. H. Saas showed a 


strong increase in attendance this year, 
and proved popular. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, the Rev. T. D. Rinde, D.D.; 
vice-president, the Rev. Carl Berhenke; 
secretary, Mr. F. E. Wood; treasurer, 
the Rev. E. C. Mortensen. 


Convention-Minded 

The Young Women’s Synodical So- 
ciety, with attractively designed table 
decorations and much enthusiasm, put 
on a pageant which caused many to 
think in terms of the Des Moines con- 
vention in October. While the women 
are thinking of Des Moines, the church 
at large and the men will be thinking 
of Omaha and Nebraska for the Broth- 
erhood and general church convention. 
Seven United Lutheran congregations 
and nineteen other Lutheran churches 
of Omaha will rejoice in the great Lu- 
theran gathering in Omaha. With only 
about one-third of the Lutheran 
churches of Omaha affiliated with the 
U. L. C. A., the other bodies will have 2 
fine opportunity to observe our Lu- 
theranism. 

Fremont’s Chamber of Commerce is 
making plans to have the whole con- 
vention in the city for a few hours, 
while the convention takes a trip to 
see a bit of Nebraska, Midland College 
and Western Seminary in particular. 
Central west Lutheranism is watching 
the developments with interest. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


ALLENTOWN and vicinity sweltered 
during late July under the extreme heat 
wave and correspondingly high humid- 
ity which made the heat very oppres- 
sive. Such weather put folks on the 
scramble for the mountains, seashore, 
and local bathing beaches, with which 
we Allentonians fortunately are rather 
well supplied. Consequently, because 
of the heat and also the vacation sea- 
son, church attendance and work are 
at a low ebb. 

Thursday, July 25, Allentown was 
visited by the severest hailstorm since 
August 1911. Considerable damage to 
property and vegetation resulted. Hail- 
stones the size of hulled walnuts and 
refrigerator ice cubes covered the 
ground to a depth of several inches 
after the storm. The accompanying 
wind at high velocity uprooted trees 
and unroofed houses, and lightning 
struck several buildings, causing some 
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to go up in smoke and entailing loss of 
livestock. Fortunately, however, no 
human lives were reported lost. As may 
be expected, there is now the common 
complaint about these conditions as 
there was all spring and the beginning 
of summer about the unusual cold 
weather which led some to despair of 
a failure of crops. This was a waste of 
energy: the crops are excellent and all 
necessities of life plentiful. 

This causes us to declare, “What 
fools these mortals be.” How long will 
the unthankful spirit of man continue 
to murmur against the “good and gra- 
cious will” of a kind, merciful, loving 
heavenly Father Who has ever abun- 
dantly provided enough to satisfy the 
mouth and heart of every true child 
of His? 

Anniversaries 

St. Paul’s, Catasauqua, Pa., celebrated 
the forty-eighth anniversary of its ef- 
ficient pastor, James F. Lambert, D.D. 
Dr. Lambert is one of the oldest clergy- 
men in the U. L. C. A. in active serv- 
ice. He has served as necrologist of 
that body for many years, appointed 
to that post by the Rev. Dr. Frederick 
H. Knubel, president. 


St. John’s, Allentown, William C. 
Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, has concluded 
the extensive celebration of the eighty- 
fifth anniversary of its founding. St. 
John’s was organized July 16, 1855, and 
stems from St. Paul’s Church, George 
A. Greiss, D.D., pastor. The records of 
St. Paul’s date back to 1762, when it 
was a union church, Lutheran and Re- 
formed, and had with it congregations 
in Upper Milford, Saucon, and Indian- 
land to comprise a pastorate. This par- 
ish was unable to send delegates to the 
meeting of synod in Philadelphia in 
1763 because of fear of attacks by 
Indians. 


Luther League Convention 


Luther Leaguers and members of the 
Lutheran churches of the Allentown 
Conference, the largest conference in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, were 
hosts July 17-19 to the First Annual 
Luther League Convention of the 
synod. The convention is entitled to 
be termed “first” because of a change 
in relationships of the Luther Leagues 
of the U. L. C. A. from state boundaries 
to synodical boundaries. From now on 
the Luther Leagues in Pennsylvania 
will be those of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, and the Pittsburgh Synod. 

As a prelude to the convention the 
Luther League of the Allentown Con- 
ference conducted an open-air worship 
service in West Park, Allentown, Sun- 
day, July 14, with a very large attend- 
ance. The chaplain at the service was 
the Rev. Robert A. Laubach, pastor of 
the Fogelsville Parish. The Rev. Walter 
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R. Krouse, pastor of Christ Church, 
Allentown, preached on the convention 
theme, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s 
Luther League drew to its first conven- 
tion 220 delegates and 223 visitors. The 
best attended session was on the eve- 
ning of July 18, when a banquet was 
held in Castle Garden, Dorney Park, 
near Allentown. The attendance was 
seven hundred. 

The convention opened Wednesday, 
July 17, at 130 P. M., in St. John’s 
Church, where all the day sessions were 
held. The Rev. Francis R. Edwards, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, was the chaplain. Greetings 
were extended by the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium. Addresses of welcome were 
made by Clifford Swoyer, president of 
St. John’s Luther League; Miss Clara 
E. Schleicher, president of the Allen- 
town Conference Luther League; and 
the Hon. George Erich, mayor of Allen- 
town. Response to these greetings was 
made by Earl C. Punchard, president 
of the synodical League. The Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Ducker represented the Luther 
League of America. 

The first evening session (July 17) 


- was held in the Egner-Hartzell Memo- 


rial Chapel, Muhlenberg College. The 
speaker was A. Charles R. Keiter, D.D., 
Salem Church, Lebanon. The subject 
was “Seeking Through Learning.” The 
choirs of St. Stephen’s Church, Anson 
W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D., pastor, with Mr. 


Ralph Kemmerer, organist and choir- 


master, directing them, led the music. 
At the close of the meeting a reception 
was tendered delegates and visitors in 
West Hall and on the college campus. 

At the evening’s banquet the chief 
speaker was the Rev. Harold S. Miller, 
pastor of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. His subject was, 
“Seeking Through Giving.” 

At the closing session the installation 
of officers occurred, the following hav- 
ing been elected: President, Earl C. 
Punchard; first vice-president, Kenneth 
Hildebrand; second vice-president, 
Luther Killian; secretary, Viola Wilt; 
assistant secretary, Doris Peoples; 
treasurer, E. James Houseberg; execu- 
tive secretary, Anna M. Schlegel; edu- 
cational secretary, Ruth Dilliplane; 
missionary secretary, Dorothy Phillips; 
life service secretary, Ruth Niemeyer; 
intermediate secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Turkheimer; sustaining membership 
secretary, Helen Wiley; publicity sec- 
retary, Francis Kline. Dr. Conrad 
Wilker, pastor of St. Michael’s, Allen- 
town, addressed the Leaguers, his sub- 
ject being, “Seeking Through Living.” 


Silver Anniversary 
The Rev. John B. Ormay, pastor of 
Zion Hungarian Church, Bethlehem, 
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Pa., celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his ordination July 28, with 
special services. 

Pastor Ormay was ordained at 
Nyiregyhaza, Hungary. He has been a 
resident of the United States for the 
past eighteen years. His first parish was 
at Akron, Ohio; his second at Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and his third, the present parish, 
since 1933. Pastor Ormay also ministers 
to members of the Hungarian-Windish 
Lutheran Churches in Allentown and 
Palmerton, Pa. 


DUAL CELEBRATION 


St. John’s, Clinton, S. C., Dedicated Church 
on Twentieth Anniversary 

THE twentieth anniversary of St. 
John’s Church, Clinton, S. C., the Rev. 
J. LeGrande Mayer pastor, was ap- 
propriately observed with impressive 
services Sunday, July 14, when the 
congregation dedicated its attractive 
brick church. The dedication came at 
the conclusion of a year’s special effort 
to retire the debt on the building. The 
edifice was begun in 1925 and was com- 
pleted in 1926 at a cost of little more 
than $9,000. The church property with 
its furnishings is today valued at 
$13,000. It was a happy occasion for the 
congregation when the last dollar of 
the debt was paid and the church was 
dedicated. 

The dedicatory service Sunday morn- 
ing was in charge of the pastor, the 
Rev. J. LeGrande Mayer. The dedica- 
tory sermon was delivered in a most 
forceful manner by the Rev. Thomas 
F. Suber of Columbia, superintendent 
of the Lutheran Synod of South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Suber used as his text Psalm 
137, verses 5 and 6: “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth.” He spoke on the theme, 
“What the Church Means to Me.” 

It was announced at this service that 
a number of lovely gifts and memo- 
rials had been received, and the chan- 
cel bore evidence of many improve- 
ments. Following is a list of the memo- 
rials and gifts received: Memorials: 
Altar cross, given by Mrs. James A. 
Cumalander, J. D. Boland, J. L. Boland, 
F. M. Boland, Mrs. H. M. Fliedner and 
Mrs. Vance Matthews, in memory of 
their parents; altar candelabra, given 
by Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Finkbeiner, in 
memory of their parents; altar vases, 
given by L. W. Rawl, in memory of 
his mother; quadruple silver plated 
individual communion set, given by 
O. I. Sheely, in memory of his parents; 
communion paten, given by friends, in 
memory of A. T, Fant; pulpit Bible, 
given by Miss Sarah Eliza Swygert, in 
memory of her mother; hangings for 
the pulpit and altar in red, white, green 


STORIES— 
EVERYBODY likes stories. 


Do you remember the stories 
your mother used to tell you 
when you climbed on her knee 
and begged "Mommy, a 
story!'' Perhaps she told you 
of the three little pigs or the 
ugly duckling. As you grew 
older, you began to read for 
yourself. You began to know 
the joy of understanding the 
printed word. 

People in the days of long 
ago liked stories, too. Jesus 
told many stories, which we 
remember and love today. 
We read these in our Bible. 

Stories can change people. 
They can build fineness in a 
young soul, or they can de- 
stroy it. 

Jesus' stories were the con- 
structive kind. What sort of 
stories are your boys and 
girls and young people read- 
ing, besides Bible stories? 
You can supply them with 
interesting, entertaining, in- 
formational and inspirational 
reading by putting into their 
hands the story papers pub- 
lished by your Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. 


Order your fall supply! 
Lutheran Boys and Girls 


A story paper for juniors 
and younger children. 


75 cents a year; in quantities, 
to one address, at 56 cents. 


Lutheran Young Folks 


A story paper for inter- 
mediates and seniors. 


$1.00 a year; five or more copies, 
to one address, at 72 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
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WHEN IN 


MILWAUKFE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ............ 10: 00 A.M. 
THES SERVICE icpiecnssscsveces 11:15 A.M, 
WESPERS S25 cerctecstesomrecegeacesy 8: 00 P.M. 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITOL 
VISIT 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


LANKENAU 


Day and Boarding School—Girls 6 to 18 
A Lutheran School for Girls founded in 1890. 
Accredited college 8 pease Modern lan- 
guages and religion in all 12 grades. Excellent 
training in music and dramatics. Christian at- 
mosphere. Large playground, gymnasium, sports. 
50 years of Christian service. 
For further information address 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
22nd Street and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. E. F. Bachmann, D.D., Principal 


THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


Broadway at 93rd Street, New York City 
Rey. J. Hamilton Dawson, Ph.D., Pastor 


WELCOMES 


WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 
TO ITS SUNDAY SERVICES AT 11 A. M. 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous ‘blue grass’”’ region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts. Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


and purple, and hangings for the altar 
in red and green, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. I. C. Boland in memory of Mrs. 
Kate E. Scott. Mrs. Scott, the mother 
of Mrs. Boland, made the first contri- 
bution toward the erection of the 
church. Special gifts: Lectern Bible, 
given by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety; communion veil and corporal, 
given by the Ladies’ Bible Class; fair 
linen, given by Mrs. I. C. Boland; 
credence bracket, given by Wyman 
Shealy; Common Service Book for 
chancel use, the Luther League; anni- 
versary booklet, the church council; 
altar, Ebenezer Lutheran Church, Co- 
lumbia; dossal cloth, Charles Pheiffer 
of Greenville. 

At the service Sunday evening the 
pastor was assisted by the Rev. James 
D. Kinard of Columbia, the first Lu- 
theran pastor to conduct Lutheran 
services in Clinton. He delivered the 
sermon. On Monday evening the Rev. 
M. R. Wingard of Greenwood, who 
served the congregation from 1924 until 
1939, delivered the sermon. All serv- 
ices were well attended. 

At a special picnic gathering on Mon- 
day, A. J. Bowers of Newberry, son of 
the late Dr. A. J. Bowers, who or- 
ganized the congregation in 1920, spoke 
briefly to the members and friends. 

The congregation was organized with 
a charter membership of 21 and has 
grown until the present confirmed 
membership lists 106. The present pas- 
tor has served the congregation ef- 
fectively since April 1939. Other pas- 
tors have been Dr. J. D. Kinard, Dr. 
A. J. Bowers and the Rev. M. R. 
Wingard. It is of interest also to note 
that Mr. J. D. Boland has served the 
congregation continuously during the 
entire 20 years, and Mr. Ira C. Boland 
has served faithfully in caring for the 
building, seeing that it was in order 
for all services. 

Wynne C. Botiex. 


FROM THE LAST OUTPOST 


Looxk1nc westward to the hazy hori- 
zons of the Blue Mountains, one sees 
a great expanse of blue sky and ver- 
dure-clad hills; an imaginary line 
which marks the extreme western end 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
Situated in this setting, so reminiscent 
of the 19th Psalm, is St. Mark’s Church, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., called the last out- 
post of the Ministerium. This little 
church became the center of a whirl of 
activity recently when their parish be- 
came vacant following the call of the 
Rev. Richard F. Garnet to St. Andrew’s, 
Atlantic City. In an unprecedented 
manner, they heard a student on Sun- 
day, called him on Tuesday, and sent 
a delegation to the meeting of the Min- 
isterium to see him ordained at St. 
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John’s, Stroudsburg, on Wednesday. A 
few weeks later they again displayed 
their interest and esteem by largely 
attending the wedding of their pastor, 
the Rev. Lawrence M. Reese, and Miss 
Jean Fischer, daughter of the Rey. Dr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Fischer, which was sol- 
emnized at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Mt. Airy. Upon their return from 
a brief holiday, the pastor and his bride 
were greeted with a warm reception 
and a larder filled to the brim with 
countless provisions. Pastor and Mrs. 
Reese were deeply moved by this gen- 
erous display of love and esteem on the 
part of a very faithful and conscien- 
tious congregation. 


“CHILDREN OF THE 
CHURCH” 


Tue Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., sponsored a daily va- 
cation church school July 8-26 for the 
children of the parish. An invitation 
was also extended to the children of 
the neighborhood, with the result that 
a number of churches were repre- 
sented. Of the 90 children enrolled in 
the school 46 were Lutheran, 8 Epis- 
copal, 11 Methodist, 1 Presbyterian, 2 
Baptist, 20 Catholic, 1 Christian Science 
and 1 undecided. 

Sister Pearl Ekard, the parish dea- 
coness of Good Shepherd, was the su- 
perintendent of the school. She was 
assisted by a fine staff of twelve teach- 
ers and helpers. 

The Children of the Church material 
was used as the basis for the cur- 
riculum. For the beginners’ group, “We 
Are the Children of the Church” was 
used; for the primary group, “Serving 
Jesus”; and for the junior group, “We 
Want to Serve.” The juniors also fol- 
lowed a travel study of “Lutherans of 
the World.” This missionary project 
was arranged for daily vacation church 
schools by a Tri-Conference Committee 
of the New York Synod, and was found 
most interesting. by all the juniors. 

The school was brought to a climax 
at the closing service on the night of 
July 26. The children gave a very fine 
program, to which all parents and 
friends had been invited. Besides the 
program of the evening, the parents 
also enjoyed seeing the interesting 
notebooks and handwork which the 
children had made in school. 


Chicago, Ill. Mount Zion English 
Church, located at South May and West 
81st Streets, has increased the efficiency 
of its pastor, Frank E. Jensen, D.D., by 
supplying him with an automobile for 
use in his parish work. Dr. Jensen 
gratefully acknowledges. this tool of 
travel in the bulletin of his congrega- 
tion under date of July 28. 
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PILOTS’ TRAINING AT 
HARTWICK 


A crvitran pilots’ training course has 
been inaugurated this summer at Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., a college 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York. 

It is the training course outlined by 
the Civilian Aeronautics Authority, and 
its successful completion will entitle the 
student to a certificate as a private 
pilot. 

The course is offered in connection 
with Hartwick College’s regular sum- 
mer school, and fifteen students are 
enrolled. 

Instruction is given at the college and 
at the local airport. Dr. Henry Arnold, 
president of Hartwick, has announced 
that the course will be made an item of 
the regular curriculum for the academic 
year. — 


GOING; BUT WHERE? 
(Continued from page 9) 


cessor. There is no education more ef- 
fective than contact with a great and 
good man. Certainly, we know that 
Elisha’s passion for Jehovah was 
aroused by the passion which burned 
in the breast of the older man. Parents, 
preachers, teachers, here is your great 
opportunity. It is your vital touch, un- 
der God, which can turn a young life 
into a Moody, a Livingstone, or a 
Phillips Brooks. Take time then, for 
life goes like the wind, to give that 
vital touch. 

Elijah gave his last gift. As the two 
walked along, Elijah asked the young 
plowman what he could do for him. 
Elisha requested “a double portion” of 
his master’s spirit. He desired not 
riches, but fitness for service. To re- 
ceive the spirit of Elijah, one must have 
the capacity for it. “Thou hast asked 
a hard thing,” said Elijah. It is hard 
to impart spirit, wisdom, character, 
faith. Such things require strong, rich 
souls to give, and attentive, obedient 
souls to receive. 

It is interesting to note how little 
the truly great leave in the way of 
worldly goods. Luther, Wesley, Russell 
Conwell, while they enriched mul- 
titudes in the course of their lives, died 
poor. Elijah left to Elisha an old coat, 
doubtless frayed from much usage. This 
coat of Elijah’s was of little use, even 
when thrown over the shoulders of the 
younger Elisha, unless there burned in 
his heart a great passion for God, and 
a great trust in His power. The sword 
of Richard the Lionhearted had little 
effect apart from the arm of Richard, 
and the brush of Raphael was helpless 
in the hand of a lesser master. But 
Elisha had the capacity to receive, and 
his after-life was one of helpful min- 
istry. Elijah lived a whirlwind life, but 
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Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse and Training School 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


when he was carried away he left be- 
hind him something of far greater value 
than kingdoms, vineyards and bank 
stocks. His gift to the world was an 
Elisha. It is such gifts that make a 
nation strong and great, not guns or 
warships. 


The Spoken Word 


Elijah spoke his last word. It was 
one of encouragement and blessing. A 
whirlwind life was his, but he took 
time to dispense words that were elec- 
trifying. How stingy we are with 
words, words that will help men to walk 
uprightly and majestically. “My God,” 
sobbed a son at the bedside of his dying 
mother, “I’ve been so dumb, but I 
loved you. Oh, didn’t you know?” 
Then her feeble life slipped away. How 
could she have known if he had never 
told her? A few words mean so much. 
Let words of inspiration and encour- 
agement and praise be unloosed upon 
our world and it would be lifted out 
of the doldrums. Xenophon declared 
that the sweetest of all sounds is 
praise.” 
All of life is serious. We are not but - 
terflies, to flutter for a moment in the 
air and then drop into the dust. Nor 
are we snowflakes, dropping into the 
water “a moment white, and then gone 
forever.” But our lives are immortal. 
We should live as becomes immortal 
beings. The words we speak should 
have real significance. “Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water,” is a 
line which appears on the nameless 
grave of the poet Keats. Snubbed by 
his critics, he died never guessing that 
the world would pay homage to him. 
“What use for the rope if it be not flung 
Till the swimmer’s grasp to the rock 
has clung? 

What help in a comrade’s bugle blast 

When the peril of Alpine height is 
past? 

What need that the spurring paean 
roll 

When the runner is safe beyond the 
goal? 

What worth in eulogy’s blandest 
breath 

When whispered in ears that are 
hushed in death? 

No; if you have only a word of cheer, 

Speak it while I am alive to hear!” 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


* 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH must be pre- 
served and spread ... the future of the 
world depends upon the ideals, spirit and 
effectiveness of schools like Midland. 


IT IS YOUR PRIVILEGE to direct Lu- 
theran young people to Midland and to 
give of your means for the advancement 
of its work—lifting the practical features 
of the religion of Jesus to supremacy in 
the lives of its students and thereby 
contributing to the attainment of nobler 
character. 


* 


Address your communications to 


Frep C. Wiecman, President 


Francis Military Academy 


Fourth Grade through College Preparatory. 
Two separate schools. Accredited. Small classes. 
Conversational method. All athletics. Master for 
every ten boys. Non-sectarian. Tuition unusually 
low. Half hour from Philadelphia. Catalog. Box 
266A, Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 115th Year 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1940 
A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 
For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


ATE ANELG CLLY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 


American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 


J. and E. ROESCH 
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ict College 


Greenville, Pa. 


Co-educational, Christian 
Strong Faculty 
Individual Attention 
Low Cost 
COURSES 
Pre-theological, Pre-medical 
Pre-law, Pre-dental 
Business Administration 
Teaching, Classical, 
Scientific, General Culture 
College Opens September 17th 


For information write 
President 
Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., D.D. 


“A SURVEY" 
by 


Thomas C. T. Crain 


In this small book of 67 pages 
the Author asks, considers and an- 
swers five fundamental questions. 


. Is it well with the Home? 
2. Is it well with the School? 
. Is it well with the Church? 
. Is it well with the Land 
5. Is it well with the World? 


The book is worth buying, read- 
ing, following, talking about and 
| lending. It is timely, graphic, sound 
| and helpful. 


It is tastefully bound, on good 
paper and printed in good size 
type. 

The book can be bought from 
The Scribner Press, 311-315 W. 
43rd St., New York City, (Phone 
Circle 6-6740) or at book stores 
for $1.50. 


WAR-MADE CHILD 
REFUGEES 


(Continued from page 2) 


placement. Children will be placed in 
private homes only after investigation 
by child welfare agencies approved by 
the Children’s Bureau.” 


Three Major Questions 


Commenting on these new regula- 
tions, Marshall Field II, president of 
the United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children, says: 

“Three major questions remain to be 
answered. First, can reasonably safe 
conditions for transporting these chil- 
dren be assured? Second, can the 
necessary shipping facilities be pro- 
vided? Third, will the American pub- 
lic contribute sufficient funds to meet 
the ‘costs involved? 

“As to the last question we have no 
doubt, and as soon as the British gov- 
ernment can give us reasonable assur- 
ance of the number of children that as 
a practical matter can be evacuated, 
the National Child Refugee Commit- 
tee, which has already been formed to 
raise funds for the United States Com- 
mittee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, etc., will appeal to the American 
people for the necessary funds. 

“Tt should be emphasized that one of 
the most important effects of today’s 
change in the regulations is that there 
is no longer any bar to the transport- 
ing of these children on visitors’ visas 
to American ports with passage paid 
by a foreign government. The practical 
result is that larger numbers of chil- 
dren who cannot pay their passage will 
be able to come.” 

Lutheran Child Placing Agencies over 
the country have probably received 
some announcement of these plans from 
local Councils of Social Agencies or 
special committees which have been 
organized. We shall want to do our 
part in this project for children. Atten- 
tion is called to the following facts: 

1. Only agencies meeting the stand- 
ards set up for this work by the United 
States Children’s Bureau can par- 
ticipate in this project. Certain ques- 
tionnaire blanks drawn up by the Chil- 


Susquehanna Wniversity 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-educational—Accredited. 


For more than eighty years in the service 


of Christian higher education. 
CURRICULA: Liberal Arts 
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Commercial Education 
Music 
For catalog write— 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., President 


RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


“Preparing Youth for True Leadership” | 
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dren’s Bureau will have to be filled out. 
Upon acceptance of an agency a cer- 
tificate will be issued by the Children’s 
Bureau. The blanks and the standards 
set will be available through local or 
state offices designated for this purpose. 

2. It is not known at this writing 
whether children will be permitted by 
their governments to come in a mass 
movement. If British children do come, 
they will probably come into this coun- 
try through Canada. 

3. No information is yet available 
about the German or other non-Aryan 
children who are in England, France 
or other “transit” countries. Among 
these children there are probably Lu- 
theran children. No one knows how 
many. It would seem that these Lu- 
theran children should become a re- 
sponsibility, if not the chief respon- 
sibility, of our Lutheran agencies. In 
any plans our agencies make, this fact 
should be borne in mind. 

4, We should also be aware that these 
non-Aryan children, as well as children 
of nationals other than British, may 
possibly have to come on other than 
visitors’ visas “for the duration of the 
War.” In their case these new regula- 
tions may not apply. 


We Earnestly Request 


1. That Lutheran agencies who plan 
to co-operate with the United States 
Committee or any of its branch offices, 
advise the Department of National Lu- 
theran Welfare of their intention to do 
so and the approximate number of chil- 
dren they think they can care for. 

2. That Lutheran Children’s Homes 
advise the Department of National Lu- 
theran Welfare as soon as possible of 
the number of refugee children they 
can make room for in case they are 
called upon to provide care. It will 
then be possible for the department 
to advise the United States Committee 
of this total number, should the institu- 
tions be asked to take any of these 
children. Will the Lutheran Children’s 
Homes please so advise us as soon as 
possible. One home has already offered 
to take thirty children. 

We strongly advise that in this emer- 
gency we exercise the utmost good 
judgment and wise balance. No prom- 
ises should be made to individual fam- 
ilies desiring to help. No definite an- 
nouncements should be made that an 
institution or agency is going to take a 
certain number of children. No assur- 
ances are yet given that any mass 
evacuation of children will be possible. 

The above suggestions are made in 
the interest of preparedness only. We 
ask your co-operation with your com- 
mon National Lutheran Agency. Fur- 
ther details as available can be secured 
by writing C. E. Krumbholz, secretary, 
39 East 35th Street, New York City. 
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August 21, 1940 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the_ twelfth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Omaha, 
Nebr., beginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M., Wednesday, October 9, in 
Kountze Memorial Church, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. Greever, Sec. 


NOTICE OF TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 


In Tue LurHeran, issue of August 21, 1940, 
the chairman of the United Lutheran Church’s 
Transportation Committee will publish details 
concerning the special train which is to carry 
the delegations from the East to Omaha, Nebr., 
for the twelfth biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, October 
9-16, 1940. Pastors are urged to procure with- 
out delay the clergy fare certificates which 
will be required for them to travel from their 
home to Omaha and return, via Chicago, Il. 
The addresses of the clergy bureaus are: 
Eastern Clergy Bureau, 143 Liberty Street, New 

York, N; ¥. 
Chairman, Southern Passenger Association, 
Clergy Permit Department, Atlanta, Ga. 
Western Clergy Bureau, Room 210, Union Sta- 


tion, 516 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 


SOCIETY 


_The eleventh convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 5-9, 1940. Convention headquarters— 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Communion Service for 
delegates and visitors Sunday morning, October 
6, in St. John’s Church, Frederick J. Weeriz. 
D.D., pastor. Business sessions will convene in 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines Monday, October 7. 
and continue through Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress will be held 
Saturday, October 5, in St. John’s Church. 

A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


U. L. C. A. BROTHERHOOD 


The twelfth biennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held in Omaha, Nebr., Octo- 
ber 6, 7, and 8. The business sessions will be 
held in the Hotel Fontenelle. The openin« 
service will be held Sunday evening, October 6. 
in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. The Brother- 
hood Banquet, to which ladies are cordially 
invited, will take place at the Hotel Fontenelle 
Tuesday evening, October 8. 

O. Roy Frankenfield, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lutheran 
Synod of South Carolina will be held Septem- 
ber 11, 12 and in Resurrection Church, 
Cameron, S. C., the Rev. Carl B. Caughman 
pastor. The opening service will be at three 
o’clock, Wednesday, September 11. 

Mrs. John B. Moose, Rec. Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 30, in Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton, the Rev. J. J. Neu- 
doerffer pastor. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Cyrus E. Held 


pastor for nearly forty years prior to his re- 
tirement in 1931, died May 12 at his late home 
in Sumneytown, Pa. He had prepared for th 
ministry at Gettysburg College and Gettysbu~ 
Seminary. Parishes served successively by him 
were New Brunswick, Md.; Hamilton-Broad- 
headsville, Monroe County; St. John’s, Shenan- 
doah; St. John’s, Sumneytown, together with 
St. Luke’s, Obelisk. His last pastorate covered 
exactly thirty-three years. 

Born a native of Fogelsville, Pa., and a son 
of the late Amandus and Maria (Smith) Held 
he attained the age of seventy-seven years, one 
month, nineteen days. Two daughters, a sister, 
and three brothers survive. His wife, the for- 
mer Anna Heffner, preceded him in death. 

Services of burial were held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Sumneytown, and interment made in 
Fairview Cemetery, Allentown. Officiating were 
the Rev. E. L. Angstadt, pastor of St. John’s, 
and the Rev. N. F. Schmidt of Schwenksville. 


The Rev. George A. Royer 
son of John and Eliza Shultz Royer, was born 
at Grantsville, Md., November 26, 1857. and 
passed on to his heavenly home May 9, 1940. 
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His early years were spent on the farm, at- 
tending public school, and later teaching. 

In 1885 he received his pianoforte diploma at 
Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio, and in 1888 
he received his B.A. degree from this institu- 
tion. He entered Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary the same year and was graduated in 1891. 
He was ordained by the Alleghany Synod at 
Altoona, Pa., September 6, 1891, and served 
pastorates at Accident, Md.; Aurora, W. Va.; 
Clearspring, Md.; Loysville, Pa.; Union Bridge, 
Md.; Florence, Ky.; Sulphur Springs and Green- 
ford, Ohio. 

In October 1937 he retired from the active 
ministry to live with his younger daughter at 
Milford, Ohio. 

December 24, 1889, he was united in marriage 
to Annabelle Augustine. To this union two 
daughters were born: Leonora, now Mrs. George 
Davis of Somerville, N. J., and Mabel, now 
Mrs. E. S. Judd of Milford, Ohio. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters, and four 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted at Milford, 
Ohio, Saturday, May 11, by Dr. H. L. Meister, 
Cincinnati, assisted by the Rev. Erwin S. Spees, 
Norwood, Ohio; the Rev. . M. Hauter, 
Florence, Ky.; the Rev. H. L. Pence, Lynch- 
burg, and Pastor Kneisley of Milford, Ohio, 
followed by interment at Greenlawn Cemetery, 
Milford. 

Pastor Royer was‘a man of sterling character, 
a devoted follower of his Lord, a lifelong Lu- 
theran, a real saint of God. The many fields 
and years (forty-six and one-third years in all) 
in which he labored gave him a wide observa- 
tion and infiuence. Countless rise up to cau 
him “blessed.” M. R. J. 


The Rev. John Jacob Weaver 


born at Pine Grove Mills, Pa., December 30, 
1876, died at Lewistown, Pa., July 31, 1940. After 
teaching in the public schools of Clearfield 
County for several years, he entered Susque- 
hanna University, graduating from the the- 
ological seminary in 1918. He later engaged in 
further study in Hamma Divinity School, from 
which institution he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. 

His ministry, all of which was spent in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, was begun at Aaronsburg, 
near his boyhood home. Other pastoral charges 
served were: Everett, Penbrook (Harrisburg), 
and Rebersburg. Ill health finally compelled 
him to retire from the active ministry in 1938. 
It was during this crucial period that his wife, 
the former Maude M. Landis, passed away. 
Through the years they had worked side by 
side in the church. Her death affected him 
greatly, and his failing health became more and 
more noticeable. 

In addition to his many friends and co-work- 
ers in the church, two children mourn his 
death: John N., pastor of Zion Lutheran Church, 
Ashland, Pa., and Frances, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Frazier, Lutheran pastor at Osterburg, 
Pa. During the Spanish-American War he en- 
listed at Clearfield in the Fifth Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, becoming a member of 
Company E in that organization. He was deeply 
interested in American history, and particularly 
in the history of his native Centre County. He 
is the author of several booklets dealing with 
the history of musical organizations in Centre 
County. 

Pastor Weaver was a faithful shepherd, deeply 
beloved by those whom he served. He possessed 
a quiet, genial personality, undergirded with 
deep, unyielding . Christian convictions. He 
always gave generously of his strength that the 
work of the church might progress. 

The funeral service was held in St. John's 
Church, Millheim, Pa., by M. R. Hamsher, D.D., 
president of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
assisted by the Rev. O. E. Feeman of Millheim, 
and the Rev. Dale Kohr of Rebersburg. Inter- 
ment was made in the Fairview Cemetery of 
Millheim. John F. Harkins. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Arbaugh, William G., from Box 5277, Puerta de 


Tierra, Puerto Rico, to Box 635, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. 


Frederick, Sherman, from Box 31, Homer, 
Nebr., to Hubbard, Nebr. 
Gearhart, Nevin, from 1544 Chew St., Allen- 


town, Pa., to 1754 Chapel Ave, Allentown. Pa. 

Gruhn, A: A., from 2000 S. Layton Blvd., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to 2031 S. Layton Blvd., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Heinz, F. A., from Lancaster, Kan., to Wells- 
burg, Iowa. 

Miley, Dwight L., from Stony Ridge, Ohio, to 
303 Highland Ave., Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Naumann, C. A., from 1506 Dodge Blvd., Tucson, 
Ariz., to General Delivery, Evanston, Ill. 

Parker, G. Gordon, from 227 Carlisle St., Get- 
tysburg, Pa., to 304 Linden St., Lititz, Pa. 

Rhoads, H. S., from 206 Hamilton St., Harris- 
burg, Pa., to Marysville, Pa. 

Shepfer, H. Reed, from 316 Jefferson St., Roch- 
ester, Pa., to 199 Dewey St., Edgewood, Pittfs- 
burgh, Pa. 
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FIFTH-AVENUE—NEW YORK 


STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J- 


|| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS ~ ‘\. 
MEMORIALS. IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS & DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 

Choir 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, I. 
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RGEISSLER ING. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 t ST. NEW YORK 


Qhurch Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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Memorials 


Your Singing Tower is an almost humanly 
sensitive mechanism. Give it recordings of the 
proper type, as to tempo and musical structure 
of the selection, and its performance should 
approximate perfection. 

We have selected an album of fifty all time 
favorites, suitable to all denominations, such as 
Abide With Me, Ave Maria, Evening Star, Stand 
Up for Jesus, ete., which recorded as we have 
recorded them, will, we believe, enable you to 
give chime carillon programs of surpassing 
beauty and power. 

Besides recordings made especially for musi- 
cal towers, we have many of sacred songs, 
hymns, ete. Our repertoire is extensive. Write 
for list, and prices. The album mentioned is be- 
ing offered for a limited time at a special price. 

SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 
4741 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Inn Of Service 


1000 Rooms all with Bath 
For One Person from $25° 


For Two from 2° per person 
Rooms for Three from $ 15° 
per person 
Five Dining Rooms 


14 EAST 28" ST. near 5' Ave., New York 


NTEPEN DIA 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, book-markers, communion 

linens, materials cut out, choir vestments 

and pulpit gowns or cassocks and surplices. 
Catalogue and samples sent on request. 


7 M. Hall, INC. 417 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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The Key 


Children of the 
Church units 

For children from 
4 to ll 


Christian Youth Series 
For children from 


12 to 17 


to the Kingdom 


is in the hands of a child 


You must help him to find the gate which the key fits. 


During childhood the mind is more receptive to new ideas than at 
any other time. Jesus realized this when He said, “Verily I say unto 
you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child 


he shall not enter therein.” 


Childhood is a time of learning and of building for the future. The 
happy man, the man who puts the most into living and gets the most 


out of it, is he who was taught the truths of Christianity early in life. 


In such case, should we not give more than an hour on Sunday 
during this period of rapid mental development for schooling in re- 


ligious matters? We recommend 


Weekday Religious Training 


By September there will be eight units ready for 
each of the three age groups: beginners, primary, wae 
rite 
and juniors. Each unit covers 10 lesson periods. 
for 


Information 
Three 10 session units will be ready for Inter- 


mediates, and three for Seniors, by the time school 


opens. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
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